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ABSTRACT 


The development of new airfoil sections with specific charact- 
eristics is made possible by numerical design procedures based on 
potential flow analysis methods. The properties of such sections can be 
predicted fairly well by combining boundary layer and potential flow 
analyses to form a viscous flow analysis technique. Progress in airfoil 
design depends largely on the development of these numerical tools and 
this thesis describes the development and application of such design and 
analysis methods. 

A surface singularity, potential flow analysis method using a 
distribution of vorticity on the airfoil surface and a boundary condition 
Specified in terms of the stream function is described. An important 
feature of this method is the trailing point Kutta condition which gives 
improved accuracy and allows for a substantial reduction in the number of 
surface elements needed for an accurate solution. Comparisons with 
exact test cases show that this method is much more efficient than 
previous surface singularity techniques. 

An efficient, reliable potential flow design technique was 
developed from the analysis method. The application of the trailing 
point Kutta condition permits the design of airfoils with large rear 
loadings and contributes to the fast convergence of the iterative design 
procedure. The technique is powerful and flexible enough to handle 
complicated single and multi-component airfoil designs. 

A viscous flow analysis method was constructed by taking the 
potential flow solution and correcting it for the effects of boundary 


layer displacement thickness using an equivalent airfoil technique. 
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The equivalent airfoil section has the same thickness distribution as the 
actual section but its camber line lies in the centre of the displacement 
Surface about the section. The potential flow about the equivalent 
section 1S shown to provide a good approximation to the viscous flow 
about the actual section. 

A practical form of the velocity distribution optimized for 
maximum lift coefficient was developed. The effect on this distribution 
of increasing the upper surface velocity at the trailing edge, which is 
equivalent to increasing the loading there, was found to be a dramatic 
increase in the optimum lift coefficient. A velocity distribution 
exhibiting a large lift coefficient was used to design a single component 
section for which viscous flow analysis predicted a lift coefficient of 
Biel WA 

A model of this section was built and tested in the University 
of Alberta low turbulence wind tunnel at Reynolds numbers from 10° to 
2x 106. The model generated considerable rear loading and gave a 
maximum lift coefficient of 2.64. The discrepancy in lift coefficient 
arises from the viscous flow analysis being unable to account for the 
unusually large viscous effects present in this particular section. 

The approximations used in the equivalent airfoil technique are therefore 
not applicable in cases with such large rear loading. Suggestions are 
given for extending the capabilities of the viscous flow analysis to 


handle such difficult cases as well as more usual airfoil sections. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


In a country this size it is little wonder that aviation plays 
such an important role. Flying has, in fact, become an accepted part in 
the lives of most of the population. The scope of aviation here ranges 
from the fast transportation of large numbers of people over long distances 
to the use of hang gliders as a pleasure craft. Among all these modes 
of flight the great majority rely on airfoils to maintain the craft and 
its payload in the air. Just as there are a great variety of aircraft 
used today, so there are a great variety of airfoil sections. 

The demands being made of all aircraft are continually being 
increased and this leads to increased demands heing made of the airfoil 
sections which are used. To conduct the search for new, improved air- 
foil sections by purely experimental tests is not realistic. First, it 
is unlikely that trial and error techniques will provide the best sections. 
Second, the costs, in both time and money, of performing experimental 
tests are considerably greater than those of analyzing the section 
mathematically. There is therefore a need for the development of fast, 
accurate, reliable methods of analyzing and consequently designing airfoil 
sections. 

The main thrust of aviation is to transport people as fast as 
possible. Low speed flight is however of great importance as it occurs 
in both the take-off and landing of aircraft. The low speeds which are 
demanded, largely for safety and economic reasons, require that the air- 
foil section develop high lift coefficients. It is therefore important 
that methods of increasing the lift coefficients of airfoil sections be 


examined thoroughly. 
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The major portion of the lift coefficient is due to the low 
pressure coefficients generated on the upper surface of a section. 
Liebeck and Ormsbee [1] have examined the theoretical problem of optimiz- 
ing this pressure distribution to obtain maximum lift. Their results 
indicate that increases in the optimum lift coefficient can be expected 
if the pressure coefficient at the trailing edge of the upper surface is 
reduced. Preliminary potential flow results suggest that this is only 
possible if there is a corresponding increase in pressure coefficient at 
the trailing edge on the lower surface. This has the effect of adding 
some loading to the rear of the airfoil section, right up to the trailing 
edge. The possibility of increasing the lift coefficients of sections 
by developing large rear loadings is therefore interesting and attractive 
in its apparent simplicity. Interest in sections with high rear loadings 
is not confined to high lift sections. Large rear loadings may also be 
of help in high speed sections where a more even load distribution over 
the length of the section may be desirable. 

Several analytical techniques of determining the properties of 
airfoil sections are available. These techniques posess varying degrees 

of sophistication and accuracy, however the basic part of all the 
techniques is the calculation of the potential flow about the section. 
The potential flow equations can themselves be solved by a great variety 
of techniques and an excellent discussion of the different methods 
available is given by Hess and Smith [2]. The technique which they used 
has, however, some drawbacks and to overcome these ass tecy method must 
be developed. One particular problem arises from their application of 
the Kutta condition. This has been written as a condition specifying no 


load near the section trailing edge which is in conflict with the aim of 
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examining sections with large rear loading. 

It was known, with foresight, that iterative procedures would 
be developed for the design and viscous flow analysis of sections. These 
will require an application of the potential flow analysis at each 
iteration. The potential flow method developed will therefore have to be 
particularly efficient if such procedures are to be performed with an 
affordable amount of computing effort. 

The potential flow over the airfoil section will provide a 
fairly accurate model of the real flow around the section. Viscous 
effects must however be taken into consideration. It is therefore 
necessary to analyze the boundary layers which will develop on the airfoil 
Surfaces. This analysis will provide the aerodynamicist with information 
regarding the transition from laminar to turbulent flow, the location, if 
any, of laminar and turbulent separation and the drag coefficient of the 
section. 

A model of the full viscous flow over an airfoil section can be 
constructed by matching the outer potential flow solution to the boundary 
layer solution next to the airfoil surface. The use of the boundary 
layer displacement thickness, which can be calculated, permits the deter- 
mination of the displacement surface about which potential flow can be 
assumed to occur. Such a viscous flow model is necessary for the pre- 
diction of the actual performance of airfoil sections. 

The ultimate goal of airfoil theory is not simply to analyze 
sections to determine their characteristics but to design sections which 
have specific characteristics. With the advent of design methods, such 
as that of Chen [3], aerodynamicists are rapidly approaching their goal. 


These modern methods require the specification of the surface velocity 
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distribution about the section, and they design a section which gives that 
distribution, if it is possible. This is exactly what the airfoil 
designer wants as the aerodynamic characteristics of the section are deter- 
mined by this surface velocity distribution. 

A design method is an inverse of a potential flow analysis 
method and the characteristics of one are transferred to the other. The 
method to be developed must be efficient and reliable and must also be 
Flexible enough to handle many of the constraints on geometry with which 
all aerodynamicists are beset. A specific requirement of the design 
method will be the ability to design sections with considerable rear 
loading. This can only be done correctly if the commonly used, no load 
Kutta condition is removed from the design method and replaced with a 
more suitable condition. 

The surface velocity distributions which can be permitted on an 
airfoil surface are limited to those for which the boundary layer remains 
attached. To determine these distributions the boundary layer analysis 
used in the viscous flow model can be utilized. As a first step in 
examining the effects of rear loading on obtaining high lift coefficients 
a procedure following the lines of that of Liebeck and Ormsbee [1] can be 
used. This will provide the upper surface velocity distribution which 
gives the optimum lift coefficient. The possibility of obtaining such a 
velocity distribution on a single component section can be examined by 
applying the design method to the design of a section which will produce 
this distribution in potential flow. ; 

The designed airfoil can be examined in the viscous flow 
analysis to determine its expected performance and especially to deter- 


mine the effects of the viscous flow on the desired rear loading. The 
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design of any airfoil section exhibiting radically new characteristics 
cannot end with this analysis. A model of the section must therefore 
be tested experimentally to determine if the results of the analysis can 
be achieved in practice. This serves as a test of the analysis method 
under conditions not previously encountered with conventional airfoil 
sections. 

The University of Alberta low turbulence wind tunnel provides 
such a test facility. The large size of this tunnel and the use of a 
data acquisition system makes possible the collection of accurate experi- 
mental data to compliment the theoretical results. 

In summary, it is the object of this thesis to develop all the 
necessary analytical tools. These will be tested to ensure that they 
perform satisfactorily. They will then be applied to the problem of 
achieving high lift coefficients on a single component section using a 
large amount of rear loading. Finally, a model of such a high lift 


section will be manufactured and tested. 
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CHAPTER II 
POTENTIAL FLOW ANALYSIS 


Ze Introduction 

An efficient, reliable method for calculating the velocity 
distribution on the surface of airfoil sections is required as the first 
Step in the design of such sections. Conformal transformation methods 
such as that of Theodorsen [4] can analyze sections of arbitrary shape. 
These methods are based on the theorem which states that it is always 
possible to transform the potential field around any closed contour into 
the potential field around a circle. Such methods are not simple and, 
as there is no such theorem for transforming the potential field around 
multi-component sections, one looks to surface singularity methods of 
analysis. These methods replace the potential flow field outside the 
airfoil contour with that about a set of singularities, sources or 
vortices, which satisfy the same boundary conditions. Surface singu- 
larity methods can deal easily with multi-component sections and are no 
less accurate than conformal transformation methods on single component 
cases. 

The most widely used surface singularity method is that of Hess 
and Smith [2]. This method uses a distribution of sources and sinks on 
the surface of the airfoil section combined with a vorticity distribution 
to generate circulation. On the other hand the method of Martensen [5] 
Simply uses a distribution of vortices on the airfoil surface. This 
latter method has been modified, and improved, by Wilkinson [6] who used 
it with some success as an integral part of his method of airfoil design. 
One distinct advantage of using a distribution of vortices alone is that 


the vortex density, which is determined directly, is equal to the surface 
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velocity. 

The boundary condition which is applied in an airfoil analysis 
is that the solid surfaces of the airfoil section are streamlines. In 
the above methods [2,5,6] this condition has been written in terms of 
velocities. In the Hess and Smith [2] method, the normal velocity at 
the solid surface is required to be zero. In Martensen's [5] and 
Wilkinson's [6] methods, the tangential velocity at the interior of the 
solid surface is set equal to zero, which also results in the surface 
being a streamline. Such formulations result in Fredholm integral 
equations of the second kind. This thesis will adopt a boundary condition 
which requires that the stream function at points on the solid surface be 
a constant. This removes the problem of determining the normal or 
tangential directions ee the solid surface. This boundary condition, 
combined with the use of surface vortices, has also been used by Goldstein 
and Jerison [7], as a part of a method of cascade design, and by Oellers 
[8] in a technique of analyzing cascades. 

Chen [3] has analyzed and compared various surface singularity 
methods. He shows that the method of Hess and Smith [2] is very sensi- 
tive to the co-ordinates of the airfoil surface. He also found that the 
method of Martensen [5], when improved to handle thin airfoils, does not 
predict the correct circulation about the section tested. Chen [3] 
developed a method, based on that of Oellers [8], using surface vortices 
and the constant stream function boundary condition. This method showed 
none of the problems associated with the other two methods and was found 
to be faster also. 

A major advantage of the methods of Oellers [8] and Chen [3] is 


that they are easily extended to provide an iterative method of airfoil 
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design. Chen [3] has developed such a design method and has demonstrated 
the power of this approach to the design of airfoil sections. 

Mavriplis [9] has also developed a method of airfoil section 
analysis and design using distributed vortices and the constant stream 
function boundary condition. On an exact test case his analysis method 
gives more accurate results for the lift coefficient than does the Hess 
and Smith method. Mavriplis [9] and Chen [3] use similar iterative tech- 
niques to design airfoil sections, but they differ in the manner in which 
the influence coefficients are formulated and in the method of solution 
[10]. 

The method presented here is also a surface vorticity method 
using the constant stream function boundary condition, It is thought to 
be the simplest available and provides exceptional accuracy for little 
computing effort. These aspects make this method attractive to both 
established users of airfoil analysis techniques and to those who are 


just entering this field. 


he's Surface Singularity Theory 
In two dimensional, incompressible, irrotational flow the stream 


function, py, must satisfy Laplace's equation, 


ofp + oy = OQ: (1) 
9x2 oy? 


This is the familiar equation of potential flow in two dimensions, For 
the flow over airfoil sections there can be no normal velocity at the 
solid surfaces, and thus each solid surface is a streamline of the flow, 
Since the stream functions p, (k = 1,....M) on the surfaces of the M 


components on a multi-component section are constants, the boundary 
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condition for equation (1) can be written as, 
v = vp» On the surface. (2) 


The stream function for a uniform stream incident to the 


positive X axis at an angle o is given by, 


y= ¥ COS a = X SIN og (3) 


which satisfies equation (1). This equation, and all subsequent 
equations, are in dimensionless form. The distances are dimensionless 
with respect to the chord length C, the velocities with respect to the 
free stream velocity U. and the stream functions with respect to the 
product UC. 

The point vortex of strength Tr, located at (Xo. Yo)s has the 


stream function, 


(4) 
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where 


Equation (4) also satisfies (1), except at r= 0. Because of the 
linearity of equation (1) any collection of point vortices or any 
continuous distribution of them, as in Figure 1, that lies on the air- 
foil surface, S, will satisfy equation (1) in the region outside of S. 

A general point on the surface S is designated S'. Vorticity 
having a density y(S') at S' is continuously distributed over the surface. 


The stream function at some point P due to this distribution is given by 


T 


Vp = rr ele sametinyy (P59: 0) adas.o- 15) 
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FIGURE 1 - VORTEX REPRESENTATION OF TWO COMPONENT AIRFOIL 


When the point P lies on the surface S, equation (5) gives the stream 
function at the surface due to the distribution of vorticity on the 
surface. | 

Applying the boundary condition (2) to the combined flow due 
to a uniform stream plus the above distribution of vorticity one obtains 


Ve = Vg COS a - Xo Sina - ki CSOD aps ESS Oh Wey 
(6) 
The airfoil surface is divided up in some manner into N small 
Surface elements. On each of these there is a control point, C., 
located at (x. y;), at which the boundary condition (6) is made to apply. 
Each element j has vorticity of density y(S;) distributed on its surface. 


The integral in (6), over the whole surface S, is then replaced by a 
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Summation of N integrals over the N surface elements. Applying (6) at 


the control point, C., one obtains, 


x f v(S;) any (C., S;) dS. = y; COS a - X, sin a. 

23 

(7) 

There are N control points C. and there is one such equation 
for each control point. The problem of potential flow over an airfoil 
section has therefore been reduced to that of solving these N simult- 
aneous equations. 

The results required of an airfoil analysis method are the 
Surface velocities. Martensen [5] shows that the velocity in the 
interior of the wing is zero and the discontinuity in tangential velocity 
across a vortex sheet is equal to the density of the vortex sheet. Thus 
v(S;) is equal to the surface velocity. In solving the equation (7) 
one therefore solves directly for the velocities on the airfoil surfaces. 

At this point it is necessary to make some assumptions about 
the section geometry, the location of the control points, and the form 
of y(S;) over each element j. The simplest approximation is to assume 
that the elements are straight lines with the control points at the 
element midpoints and that y(S;) is a constant, v5 over each element. 
Using the above approximations and applying equation (7) at 


each control point yields the system of equations, 


Kt fy .acsuRecy bY itke lyse .of Nd (8) 


where Ks is the influence coefficient of the element j on control 
DOING. 1 R. is the right hand side of (7) evaluated at control point i 


and Ve is the stream function for the airfoil component k. Using the 
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notation of figure 2, the influence coefficients can be written: 


eel Ona e : 2 2aA 
Kaj > gq j (bra) en (rj) - (b-a) en (rp) + 2a tan” Rovner v2! - 4a). 


(9) 
The details of the calculation of this equation are provided in Appendix 1. 


The right hand side is written, 


R. = (y, coS a - X, sin a). (10) 


The KG and R. are purely functions of the co-ordinates of the 
surface elements and the angle of attack, a, of the free stream relative 
to the airfoil chord. The system of equations (8) is a set of N 
equations for the N unknown Y; and M unknown Vpe where there are M 
components. The M additional equations required for a solution to this 
problem are termed the Kutta conditions and there is one for each compon- 
ent in the airfoil section. 

The technique described so far makes use of the simplifying 
assumptions of straight line elements and constant vortex density on 
each element, which is referred to here as the basic method. Hess [11] 
has shown that for the Hess and Smith surface source method some improve- 
ment is obtained if one includes the effects of curved elements and vary- 
ing source density over the element. The equations needed for curved 
Surface elements and varying vortex density were developed to see if a 
Similar improvement in accuracy could be obtained with the present 
method. An improvement in accuracy by the use of curved elements might 
allow a reduction in the number of control points needed, which would in 


turn reduce computing costs. 
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The equation which must be solved is, again, equation (7). 
The procedure used to evaluate the integral in (7) is exactly that used 
by Hess [11]. The integral evaluation yields a series of terms the 
first of which is the constant vortex density, straight line element case 
analyzed above. The next two terms arise from a linear variation of the 
vortex density, and from approximating the surface shape with a parabolic 
curve rather than a straight line. Further terms in the series allow 
for nonlinear variations in the vorticity distribution and higher order 
curvature in the shape of the elements. Higher order terms become 
progressively less important and only those terms which give significant 
improvements in accuracy in the overall solution need be retained. 
Details of the method using higher order terms are given in Appendix 1. 
There it is shown that the higher order method is considerably more 
difficult to implement than the basic case. A comparison of the 


accuracy of the various possibilities is given in section 2.5. 


(ase) The Kutta Condition 

In the inviscid flow over any cylinder there are, in general, 
two stagnation points on the body. There is also an undetermined circu- 
lation about the body and hence, by the Kutta-Joukowski theorem, the net 
resultant force on the body is undetermined. Kutta and Joukowski inde- 
pendently arrived at a technique for determining the circulation which 
would exist on an airfoil section in a fluid of very small viscosity. 
This technique is known as the Kutta condition or as Joukowski's 
hypothesis, the former being used here. 

Kutta and Joukowski were concerned with airfoil sections whose 
geometries are calculated by a conformal transformation technique known 


today as the Joukowski transformation. In this the flow over a circular 
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cylinder is mapped into the flow over an airfoil section with a cusped 
trailing edge. These sections have two stagnation points. One located 
near the leading edge and the other near the trailing edge. Also the 
velocity at the trailing edge will, in general, be infinite. 

Both Kutta and Joukowski proposed that the circulation around 
the circular cylinder be adjusted so that one of the stagnation points 
in that flow be located at the point which will map into the airfoil 
trailing edge. In this case the infinite velocity and the stagnation 
point, occurring together at the trailing edge, cancel and yield a finite, 
non-zero velocity there. It has been shown by Milne-Thomson [12] that 
a concequence of this assumption is that the stagnation streamline leaves 
the cusped trailing edge tangent to it. 

It is remarkable that this smooth flow from the trailing edge 
is observed in practice in unstalled airfoil sections. The photographs 
of flow visualisation studies of Prandt] and Tietjens [13] show this 
effect clearly. They also show the process of convection of vorticity 
from the airfoil at the initial stages of motion which sets up the 
correct amount of circulation. The Kutta condition is both mathematic- 
ally necessary, to provide unique solutions to airfoil analyses, and has 
a clear physical basis. 

For the analysis of airfoil sections using conformal trans- 
formation techniques locating a stagnation point at the point on the 
cylinder which maps into the airfoil trailing edge is generally used. 

For PEEVE with wedge shaped trailing edges this results in zero 
velocity at the trailing edge. 

In thin airfoil theory the section is replaced by a vortex 


Sheet on its mean camber line. Here the velocity at the ends of the 
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of the sheet will be infinite if there is any vortex strength there. 
The Kutta condition in this case fixes the strength of the vorticity at 
the trailing edge at zero. 

In his surface singularity method Wilkinson [6] shows that 
there is considerable numerical difficulty in setting the trailing edge 
velocity equal to zero. He therefore introduced the assumption that 
there is no load carried on the two elements adjacent to the trailing 
edge. The velocities on these two elements are therefore the same. 
This approximation gaye reasonable results and has become the one most 
commonly used in surface singularity analysis. 

This "no load" Kutta condition can be applied to the present 
method. As the vortex densities are identical to the surface velocities, 


counter-clockwise about the section, this can be written, 


or 


+ = 0 (11) 


In general equation (11) is incorrect and, in order to 
minimise the errors it introduces, one is forced to use very smal] 
elements near the trailing edge. A better solution is to model the 
observed physical phenomena that the airflow leaves the trailing edge 
smoothly. This can be modeled by providing an additional control 
point just off the trailing edge. Such a Kutta condition was used 
successfully by Bhateley and Bradley [14]. 

The bisector of the trailing edge is extended into the free 
stream and a control point placed a small fraction of chord downstream 


of the trailing edge. It’ 1s’ then assumed that the streamline through 
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the other control points of that component also passes through this 


control point. Equation (7) then applies to these trailing control 


points, C,_, and the Kutta condition can be written as, 


tp 


Ftp sd doe ep ee 


There are M such trailing control points, one for each component, and 


hence M Kutta condition equations, 


Zak. Method of Solution 

Since the solution to the problem of potential flow over mutli- 
component airfoil sections is a simple extension to the single component 
case, only the latter is presented here in detail. 

The first step in the solution is to define the elements which 
describe the airfoil surface. One obvious method of doing this is to 
let the supplied section co-ordinates be the end points of the surface 
elements. This has the disadvantage that there may be insufficient 
co-ordinates available or that they may be irregularly spaced. To over- 
come these problems the airfoil is divided up, from its leading edge at 
x = 0 to its trailing edge at x = 1, in a manner similar to that used by 
Wilkinson [6] and Stevens, Goradia and Braden [15]. The end points of 
the surface elements are located, as shown in Fig. 3, at x co-ordinates 


given by, 


Feet ee i 
ATOR OD [1 - cos oJ; (40= Dedeane N) (13) 


where o, = ao Here N must be an even number in order that an end 


point be located at the airfoil trailing edge. 


This distribution of points provides, in general, the most 
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19 
accurate solution because it concentrates the control points near the 
leading edge and trailing edge where the largest velocity gradients 
generally occur. 

The corresponding co-ordinates oF of the element end points 
are determined by interpolation on the given airfoil data. The use of 
standard library computer subroutines for interpolation can sometimes 
give trouble depending on the distribution of the original airfoil 
co-ordinates. The use of a cubic spline function has been found to be 
the most reliable method. This gives smooth curves through the given 
points and can be easily and efficiently computed using the method ee 
Ahlberg, Nilson and Walsh [16]. 

The infinite slope at the leading edge of a blunt nosed airfoil 
section is a source of some trouble for any polynomial interpolation 
technique. This can be overcome by rotating each surface of the airfoil 
through 30°, as shown in Figure 4. The cubic spline method allows one 
to specify the slope at the leading edge, which in this case is tan 60°. 
After interpolating on the rotated data one rotates the interpolated end 
points through -30° to restore the airfoil to its original position. 

This guarantees that the interpolated data contain the same blunt nosed 
characteristics as on the original data, which is especially important 

at large angles of attack. While this process is not strictly necessary 
it has been found to be very successful when data points near the nose 
are sparse or irregularly spaced. 

The control points are taken as the mid points of each surface 
element, as shown in Figure 3. In the case where the trailing point 
Kutta condition is used an additional control point has to be generated. 


The bisector of the trailing edge is extended, as shown in Figure 5, and 
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2] 
the control point is located on this extension a distance 0.01 t from 


the trailing edge. This distance was found to giye the most reliable 


results for a wide range of airfoil sections. 


Element End Point 


Element Control Point 


Aerofoil Trailing Edge 
Trailing Point, Cty 


FIGURE 5 - LOCATION OF TRAILING CONTROL POINT 


Having determined the location of the element end points and 
control points one can proceed to calculate the influence coefficients 


K For each element j, whose length is 2A, the distances a, b, ry 


ri 
and ro as defined in Figure 2 are calculated. Equation (9) is then 
used to calculate Sse In cases where a2 + b2 - A% £0 one can use the 


relation, 


= tan7! (PEA) - tan” (P=4) (14) 
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to determine which value of the arctangent should be used. The right 


hand side of (14) is considerably more accurate than the left hand side 
when calculating terms where a is small. This occurs frequently on 
Slender airfoil sections and in the calculation of the influence co- 
efficients due to adjacent elements. The calculation for Ri» equation 
(10), depends on both the location of control point C. and the angle of 
attack a. 


The system of equations (8) can be written in matrix form as, 


i=] ] 
Ks bs + : vy = R. (15) 
1=N ] 


The Kutta condition can be written as equation (11) or as equation (12). 


This becomes another equation in the system which then becomes, 


= R. (16) 
i=N Ky] IBA 4 “ss KN ] YN 
1=N+1 Kutta condition 4 


The system of equations (16) is then solved for the N unknown 
vortex densities Y; and the stream function Vy: For most single com- 
ponent airfoils N need not exceed 40, while 70 elements are sufficient 
for most two component airfoils. The system (16) is therefore generally 
smal] and dense, and Gaussian elimination is used in preference to 


iterative techniques. 
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The solutions are the dimensionless surface velocities at the 
control points and the dimensionless stream function. The pressure 
distribution, lift coefficient and pitching moment can be easily calcul- 
ated from the velocities. 

When this technique is extended to multi-component airfoil 
sections the point distribution (13) is first scaled to the chord of 
each individual component before being applied. It is then necessary 
to move each component to its correct location. This is done by speci- 
fying the amounts by which the leading edge of the component is trans- 
lated and the angle through which tne component is rotated. With the 
geometry thus defined, one can calculate the K; and R, from (9) and (10). 

The multi-component case gives rise to a different stream 
function for each component and eacn component has its own Kutta condition. 
For example a two component airfoil with N elements on each component 


gives rise to a system of equations which can be written, 


et 
(=) 


ae 1,2N "7 
Tide bate Syet),0 Kyer2n 201 | | YNet] = | oR, | (17) 
ee eee oe te on 
Kutta condition, component 1 vy 
1=2N+2 | Kutta condition, component 2 vo 


Equation (17) is then solved by Gaussian elimination. 
The right hand sides of (16) and (17), R.» are the only terms 
whicn include the angle of attack a. In determining the flow over one 


airfoil section at a number of angles of attack one therefore need only 
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determine the coefficient matrix, SEE Once. The column vectors R. and 
Ys can be replaced by matrices Rae and ce where each column of Ray is 
calculated for a different angle of attack. After applying Gaussian 
elimination to this new system of equations each column of the solution 
matrix, Yiu? is the solution for a different angle of attack. This 


method of solution is a very efficient way to obtain the velocity dis- 


tributions on an airfoil section at several angles of attack. 


2.5 Results 

The performance of this method is best tested against exact 
solutions for known airfoils obtained by a conformal transformation 
technique. In the case of single element airfoils Karman - Trefftz 
sections are used as a test. 

A comparison was made between results using equations (11) and 
(12) for the Kutta condition and between these and the exact solution. 
In the case of airfoils with small camber at low angles of attack the 
two surface velocities cy, and Yep. are very close in magnitude. Here 
(11) is quite adequate and gives results almost identical to those 
obtained using (12). Both methods gave excellent agreement with the 
exact solution for such cases. 

Moderate and highly cambered airfoil sections, however, show 
a marked difference in magnitude between ee and Weay: Under these 
conditions equation (11) can not be expected to be an accurate Kutta 
condition. Figure 6 shows that the use of equation (11) does indeed 
result in considerable errors in the calculated velocity distribution. 
The velocities on the upper surface of the airfoil are too low, while 
those on the lower surface are too high. Much more accurate results 
are obtained with equation (12). With the sparse distribution of points 


used it is difficult to model the highly curved nose section accurately. 
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Karman-Trefftz Aerofoil 
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This results in errors in the yelocity distribution in the nose region, as 
can be seen in the two points close to the stagnation point in Figure 6. 

In every case tried, use of (12) provided the most accurate 
Solution. The improvement is most noticeable, as expected, near the 
trailing edge. In calculating the lift coefficient of an airfoil section 
the errors involved in using (11) accumulate and result in an estimate of 
lift coefficient which is too low. Using equation (12) in preference to 
(11) involves some additional calculation but the greatly improved 
accuracy fully justifies this extra work. 

For a more dense distribution of elements the results are 
improved as one would expect. This can be seen in Figure 7 where 40 
elements are used compared to 22 elements in Figure 6. The improvement 
is most marked at the ae where the extra elements allow this highly 
curved area to be modelled with greater accuracy. 

The results presented so far have been found using the basic 
approximation of straight line elements with constant vortex density 
distributed on each element. The effects of including the higher order 
terms due to surface curvature and a linearly varying vortex density on 
each element are shown in Figure 8. Here equation (12) is used as the 
Kutta condition. It is clear that the extra terms make only small 
changes to the results. In general the inclusion of element curvature 
raises the velocities while including the linear vortex density decreases 
the velocities. Both of these terms are of the same magnitude and when 
combined they tend to cancel. 

There are two major similarities between the results of this 
higher order technique and that used by Hess [11]. Both methods show 


that the element curyature effect and the effect of linearly varying 
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Singularities are of the same order of magnitude. The inclusion of one 
of the above effects alone cannot therefore be justified. Hess also 
concluded that higher order solutions give only a small change to the 
basic solution as was seen to be the case here. 

In the data presented by Hess [11] the effects of higher order 
terms accumulate, each additional term giving a more accurate solution. 
In the present method the additional terms tend to cancel, and there is 
even less worth in keeping these higher order terms than there was for 
Hess. It is therefore recommended that only the basic method with 
Straight line elements and constant vortex density be used. 

The basic method with equation (12) as a Kutta condition gives 
accurate results for most airfoils. An example of a section with a 
fairly sharp peak in the velocity distribution is given in Figure 9. 
This is a Joukowski airfoil with a cusped trailing edge as opposed to 
the wedge shaped trailing edge of the general Karman - Trefftz airfoil 
section. Here 40 elements are used to describe the section and there 
is excellent agreement with the exact solution. 

This singularity method will break down for an airfoil of zero 
thickness, where the upper and lower surfaces are coincident. It is 
therefore important to determine how thin an airfoil can be analysed by 
this method. A 1% thick, 30% camber Karman - Trefftz airfoil section 
with 40 elements provides results with accuracy similar to that shown in 
Figure 9. A Joukowski airfoil section with the same thickness and 
camber required a larger number of elements to provide such accuracy. 
The thinner tail on the cusped Joukowski section explains the loss of 


accuracy in this case. 
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From the results obtained from many practical airfoil sections 
it has been determined that, using the point distribution equation (13) 
One need not use more than 40 elements to obtain an accurate velocity 
distribution. In fact if the airfoil does not have a very highly curved 
Surface and no sharp velocity peaks then 30 elements will suffice. 

The performance of this calculation method for muJlti-component 
airfoil sections was tested against the exact test case solutions given 
by Williams [17]. The exact pressure coefficients given by Williams and 
those calculated by the basic method using Kutta condition (12) are shown 
in Figure 10. This is for Williams "Configuration B" with a 10° flap 
deflection at 0° angle of attack. A total of 60 surface elements are 
used to describe the airfoil section, 34 on the main section and 26 on 
the flap. As can be seen there is good agreement between the present 
method and the exact values of Williams. 

The effect of using the equal velocity Kutta condition (11) in 
the two component case is similar to that experienced for a one component 
airfoil. |The changes are most pronounced on the main section where 
velocities on the upper surface are lowered and those on the lower surface 
are raised. When using 60 elements this Kutta condition gave an error 
of about 3% in calculation of the lift coefficient. 

In general the upstream components of multi-component airfoil 
sections show large velocity differences between upper and lower surfaces 
near the trailing edge. The trailing point Kutta condition handles this 
well with a relatively small number of elements, while eny method using 
the equal velocity Kutta condition must resort to many elements closely 
packed at the trailing edge to achieve similar accuracy. 


From the examples examined nere it can be seen that this present 
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method gives excellent agreement with exact solutions for both single and 
multi-component airfoil sections. It is worthwhile to compare this 
method with other surface singularity methods of airfoil analysis. 
Results using the Hess and Smith method are given by Williams along with 
the exact solution for the two component airfoils which he developed. 
Seebohm and Newman [14] have applied their surface vortex method to one 
of Williams test cases as has Mavriplis [19]. A summary of results are 


Shown for comparison in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Lift Coefficients of Williams' Airfoil Sections 


Airfoil Configuration B Configuration A 


Angle of Attack 


Exact 


Present method (60 elements) 3.7440 5.1441 


Hess and Smith (180 elements) 3.7029 5.1065 


Mavriplis (140 elements) S45. 5. 1158 


Seebohm and Newman 


The present method is clearly the most accurate for the cases 


examined. Both the present method and that of Mavriplis use the 
constant stream function boundary condition. As is pointed out by Chen 
[3] and again by Mavriplis [9], the stream function boundary condition 
provides a more accurate matrix equation than do methods using normal or 
tangential velocity boundary conditions. These latter methods use the 
slope of the airfoil surface as part of the boundary conditions and 


small error in calculating surface slope result in relatively large 
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34 
errors in resulting velocities. 


The lift coefficient which an airfoil] section develops is 
determined by the circulation around the section. It is the appli- 
cation of the Kutta condition which determines the circulation on the 
section. Of the four methods tabulated only the present method used a 
trailing point Kutta condition, while the others used the equal velocity 
Kutta condition. As was mentioned previously this latter condition 
underestimates the lift coefficient and this can be seen in Table 1. 
The high accuracy of the present method can therefore be attributed 
mainly to the use of the trailing point Kutta condition. 

In the comparison shown in Table 1, the Hess and Smith method 
used 180 elements, Mavriplis [19] used 140 while the present method 
required only 60, for better accuracy than was achieved by the other 
methods. The larger number of elements are needed when using the 
equal velocity Kutta condition in order to make the size of elements 
near the trailing edge small enough that the error associated with this 
condition become negligible. 

A reduction in the required number of elements by a factor of 
three in the present method reduces computer execution time by a factor 
of at least ten. Using 60 elements the computations take slightly less 
than 1 second on an Amdahl 470 V/6 computer. The small number of 
surface elements required reduces the storage requirements of the com- 
puter being used. Using this method single and even two components 
airfoil sections may now be analysed accurately using the latest gener- 


ation of desk top computers. 
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aey oe Conclusions 


The method of analysis of multi-component airfoil sections 
presented here is attractive because of its relative simplicity among 
other surface singularity methods. One need not determine components 
of velocity either normal or tangential to the airfoil surface, with the 
attendant problem of determining these directions accurately. The terms 
in the matrix equation can therefore be easily and accurately calculated. 
The resulting solution of the matrix equation provides the surface 
velocities directly. 

A Kutta condition requiring that the streamline along the air- 
foil surface pass through a point close to the trailing edge is proposed. 
This Kutta condition is shown to be superior to the conventional Kutta 
condition of equal velocities on upper and lower surfaces near the trail- 
ing edge. 

A higher order model which accounts for surface curvature and 
linearly varying vortex density was examined. The effects of the above 
terms were found to be small and when combined they tend to cancel. The 
basic method of straight line surface elements with constant vortex 
density is therefore recommended for practical use. 

The basic method handles both cusped and wedge shaped trailing 
edges and airfoils as thin as 1 percent of chord. Multi-component 
sections are easily handled and provide accurate solutions when using 
the trailing point Kutta condition. Results for some exact test cases 
show that the present method predicts lift coefficient more accurately 
than three other surface singularity methods and that this accuracy is 


achieved with fewer surface elements. 
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The trailing point Kutta condition is the key to good 
accuracy with a small number of surface elements. By greatly reducing 
the number of elements required for an accurate solution this method 
makes analysis of multi-component airfoil sections a practical 


possibility for small computers. 


CHAPTER III 
POTENTIAL FLOW DESIGN 
3.11 Introduction 

By combining experience with sound aerodynamic principles air- 
foil designers can develop surface velocity distributions which will give 
an airfoil section a desired set of aerodynamic characteristics. The 
optimization methods of Liebeck and Ormsbee [1] and Chen [3], for 
examples, provide specific surface velocity distributions optimized for 
maximum lift coefficient, and the application of this design technique to 
the design of a section with a high lift coefficient will be described in 
Chapter V. The purpose of the design technique is to calculate the 
geometry of the airfoil section which will, to some accuracy, give this 
required velocity distribution. 
| To date the only practical, analytical methods of multi- 
component airfoil section design are based on surface singularity tech- 
niques. While some exact transformation methods have been developed 
for single component sections, no working methods are known for the multi- 
component case. Surface singularity methods are also desirable because, 
as the design process is iterative, adjustments can be made to both the 
designed geometry and the required surface velocities at each iteration. 
This allows the designer to include many of the constraints which 
frequently occur in the design of modern airfoil sections. 

Surface vortex methods of airfoil analysis can always be con- 
verted to give a design technique. A desired surface velocity distri- 
bution is specified, which is equivalent to specifying the strength of 
the singularity in a surface vortex method. This cannot be done for 
surface source methods and for this reason they are not employed directly 
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in the design process. 

The first use of a surface vortex design method is that of 
Goldstein and Jerison [7] who developed a technique of airfoil and 
cascade design. This technique sought to find the location of the 
vortices of known strength such that each lay on the same streamline. 
This streamline is then the airfoil section. The properties of this 
section were then determined by a conformal mapping technique as surface 
Singularity analysis techniques were not then available. With the 
advent of such analysis methods Wilkinson [6] developed a technique in 
wnich the suction side velocities are specified and the camber of a 
specified thickness section is adjusted to satisfy the requirements. 

The convergence on the required solution is checked at each iteration by 
the analysis method. Two major limitations with this technique are tnat 
the velocities can be specified on only one side of the section and the 
thickness distribution of the section must be known in advance. 

Both Chen [3] and Mavriplis [9] have developed similar design 
techniques based on improved analysis methods. These methods do not 
have the limitations that are inherent in Wilkinson's technique and are 
consequently much more powerful. In both these methods the design 
process follows naturally from the analysis method and the equations of 
the design method are developed from those found in the analysis. 
Recently Beatty and Narramore [20] have combined an accurate surface 
source analysis method with Wilkinson's design technique in order to 
achieve better accuracy. 

The analysis method developed in Chapter II has been shown to 
be exceptionally accurate when tested against various exact solutions. 


It is also very efficient as it requires fewer points around the section 
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than other methods. As it is a surface vorticity method similar to 
those of Chen [3] and Mavriplis [9] the design method follows naturally 
from the analysis method. The use of this method introduces some new 
aspects to the design of airfoil sections. This, together with the 
efficiency of the method, provides a fast, accurate design technique. 
The simplicity and efficiency of the method make it ideal for those with 


limited computing facilities. 


one Theory 

In the analysis method of Chapter II the geometry of the air- 
foil section was specified and the surface velocities were calculated. 
In the design problem the surface velocities are given as requirements 
and it is the geometry of the section which must be determined. At 
present there does not appear to be any way to do this in one direct step. 
An iterative procedure, in wnich a basic section is gradually modified 
until it yields a section with the desired velocity distribution is there- 
fore used. 

The equation (8) can be written as: 


N 


y Coos are. S ina = i Kj Yj a Ves inc Be hei 5 ps (18) 


This equation provides a means of systematically modifying the basic air- 
foil section. Assuming that the KS are approximately the same for the 


(r) 


basic and the modified section, and given the required Wo and Yj and 
a, (18) gives a relation between the x and y; on the modified section. 
Another set of equations in X« and y; are then required to determine these 
co-ordinates. This set of equations contain the ideas on how the modi- 


fications are to take place. Generally one wishes the chord length, C, 


to remain constant and the thickness and the camber of the section are 
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considered as variables. For airfoil sections whose chord lines are 
located approximately along the x axis the x; can be constant and vari- 
ations in the y; provide the modifications to the section. The scheme 
is adequate when designing single component sections or multi-component 
sections where the flaps have small deflection angles, up to 20cadinedin 
alternative is to adjust each component along lines perpendicular to the 
chord of that component. This will be practical when such lines are not 
parallel, or approximately parallel to the free stream direction. As 
most design requirements are made at small flap deflections and small 
angles of attack the simple scheme of maintaining the Xs constant is 
employed here. The y co-ordinate of the control point C. at the qth 


iteration in the design procedure is then given by, 


y: 


N 
gS = eo [x, sina + Wer ae K, dT) yD, =1,2.0.N, (19) 


ic leone 
Whether this technique will converge on a solution will depend 
largely on the manner in which the influence coefficients vary between 
iterations. The elements of the coefficient matrix KS j are generally 
small, the size depending on both airfoil section and the number of ele- 
ments N being used. In general the diagonal terms, the self-influence 
coefficients, are the largest. These terms are functions only of Ais 
the half-length of the yen element. In progressing from design to 
design the lengths of elements should change only very slowly. Hence 
the terms which are generally the largest in the summation in equation 
(19) change slowly. This acts to stabilize the design procedure. 
The Kutta condition, equation (12), can also be written into 


the design method as: 
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(20) 
The location of the trailing point is so close to the trailing edge that 


(r) 
yy [X45 sina + py + oe 


it can be assumed that vad is the designed location of the trailing 
edge. This point together with the control point locations obtained 
from equation (19) define the airfoil section. 

From equations (19) and (20) the role of the Wor can be 
readily appreciated. The Wo, being constant on any one component, 
have the effect of raising or lowering that component by a constant 
amount. In a single component airfoil section this is of little conse- 
quence, and any value can be chosen for pO), In the case of multi- 
component airfoil sections each component has its own separate wor and 
hence each component is raised vertically by a different amount. The 
difference between the WO On any two components represents the quantity 
of air which flows between these components. These differences control 
the slot widths between components while the value of one of the wo 
will, as in the single component case, determine the vertical location of 


the whole section. 


ee Method of Solution 

The approach taken by this method is that, starting from a 
basic airfoil section, the y co-ordinates of the surface are systemati- 
cally altered to give a new airfoil section. This new section will have 
a surface velocity distribution closer to the required distribution than 
that on the basic section. The process is iterative and the newly 
designed section can be analyzed after each iteration to determine if a 


Suitable section has been designed. This iterative approach allows one 
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to alter both the required solution and the designed geometry at each 
iteration. This allows the designer great flexibility in choosing the 
required velocities and also allows specific geometric constraints such 
as minimum thickness, leading edge radius to be incorporated in the 
technique. A flow chart of the solution procedure is given in Figure 11. 

There are five necessary steps in the procedure. These are 
labeled 1-5 in Figure 11. In the fifth step the designer may be satis- 
fied if a specific number of iterations have been performed or if the 
requirements were met to within some accuracy. There are three optional 
steps in the procedure. These are labeled a, b, c in Figure 11 and may 
or may not be used as the designer wishes. 

The first and second necessary steps are performed exactly as 
in the analysis method of Chapter II. The airfoil surface elements have 
their end points located in a cosine distribution. The mid-point of the 
Straignt line joining the end points is the control point. The trailing 
eontra: point lies a short distance behind the trailing edge. The 


n element on the inh control point 


influence coefficients, Ke of the 5 
is calculated using Equation (9) where the distances a, b, r, and ry are 
defined in Figure 2. The left hand sides of the system of Equations 
(8) and the Kutta conditions (12) are then combined to form the coeffi- 
cient matrix. At this point one can take the first optional step and 
use this matrix to solve for the velocity distribution around this 
section. This solution can then be compared with the required solution. 
The third necessary step is the application of Equations (19) 
and (20) by the multiplication of the coefficient matrix by the vector 


of required velocities and stream functions. For a single component 


section these equations can be written as, 
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Input basic airfoil section, 


required velocities, & y's 


Construct coefficient matrix 


LK; «J for this section. 


Analyse section. Check * 


Alter requirements using * 


analysed solution. 


Design new.control points 


and trailing edge. 


4. Calculate geometry of new 


airfoil section. 


(c) 


Alter geometry to suit * 


geometric constraints. 


If designer is satisfied, 


output designed airfoil section. 


* Optional steps. 


FIGURE 11 - FLOW CHART OF DESIGN PROCEDURE 
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It frequently occurs that specific velocities are required at 
certain locations on the section but the velocities at other locations 
are not specified and no particular demands are made of them. In this 
case the vector of required velocities is not fully known. The values 
which are unknown can be replaced by the corresponding values of the 
surface velocities calculated in the analysis step. This is the second 
optional step and it requires, of course, that the analysis be done. 

The streamfunctions, wo, can also be replaced by the values obtained 
from the analysis. In multi-component sections this procedure must be 
used with caution because of the important role played by the stream- 
functions in controlling the slot widths between components. 

The fourth necessary step is to obtain the co-ordinates of the 
airfoil section from the set of designed control points obtained from 
equation (21). The trailing edge location is taken to be that of the 
designed trailing point. Because the trailing edge and trailing point 
are very close the error in this assumption is very smal]. The 
detailed design of the trailing edge of an airfoil section can haye a 
Significant effect on the performance of the section. Only by this 


method can suitably accurate trailing edge shapes be designed. 
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Two methods are considered for determining the remaining air- 
foil co-ordinates, which are the end points of the surface elements. The 
first method uses the fact that, given one end point of an element and 
the mid-point, i.e. the contro] point, the other end of the straight line 
element can be found, The key to successful use of this principle lies 
in the accurate prediction of the trailing edge. This point is the only 
end point designed and it is an end point for elements on both upper and 
lower surfaces. Starting from the trailing edge the end points are found 
in turn up to the leading edge using the designed control points. This 
is done for both upper and lower surfaces. Ideally the location of the 
leading edge calculated from both upper and lower surfaces is identical. 
Typically the two locations are less than 0.05% of chord apart in which 
case the mean of the two values is taken as tne leading edge location. 
The most distinct advantage of this method is that the designed airfoil 
section will have its control points located at exactly the designed 
locations, except perhaps for the two control points adjacent to the 
leading edge. One drawback is that if one end point goes astray subse- 
quently calculated end points on that surface will suffer accordingly. 
This can result in rough, saw toothed Sunes on the designed section 
which cannot be tolerated. 

To alleviate the problems of rough surfaces a second method 
was developed. This consists of fitting a smooth curve through the 
designed control points and interpolating on that curve to determine the 
end point locations. A cubic spline function was used for this purpose 
to ensure as smooth an airfoil surface as possible. The drawback to this 
is that for any element the two end points and the designed control point 
all lie on the same smooth curve. In analyzing the airfoil later the 


actual control point will be the mid-point of the flat element joining the 
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Same two end points. This tends to reduce the curvature of the surface 
which can have a serious effect near the Jeading edge of the component as 
can be seen in Figure 12. 

The distance between control points adjacent to the leading 
edge is termed the nose thickness here. From Figure 12 it can be seen 
that the effect of smoothing is to produce an implied nose thickness 
smaller than the designed nose thickness. In general the nose of an 
airfoil section is a sensitive area and the designed nose thickness 
Should be restored by some means. The upper surface co-ordinates are 
therefore raised and the lower surface co-ordinates lowered by an amount 
that varies linearly from the leading to trailing edge. The amount of 
adjustment is such that the new implied nose thickness is equal to the 
designed nose thickness and there is no alteration to the trailing edge. 
This is equivalent to driving a wedge down the centerline of the airfoil 
component. Doubtless other schemes are available to determine an airfoil 
section co-ordinates from the control point locations but the above 
methods are fairly simple and in general provide suitable results. 

The third optional step can be taken once a new airfoil section 
is designed. A check can be made to see if this section geometry is 
reasonable or even physically possible. If the design is not completely 
Satisfactory alterations can be made to the geometry to meet specific 
requirements. Some of these requirements could be to retain a specific 
nose radius or trailing edge angle or to limit the maximum or minimum 
thickness to specific values. With such geometry changes the velocity 
distribution on the designed section will not necessarily be the one 
specified. | However this method provides sufficient flexibility for the 
designer to come to a suitable compromise between geometrical constraints 


and the desired velocity distribution. 
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FIGURE 12 - DESIGN OF NOSE AREA WHEN SMOOTHED 
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In the set up described here two such modifications were used. 
If the thickness of the section fell below that of a 1% thick section then 
the thickness was increased to that of the 1% thick section. This was 
done because thinner sections are unrealistic from a practical point of 
view and also this represents the limit below which the analysis method 
becomes inaccurate. The second modification used allows any desired 
portion of the section to be kept unchanged from its original location. 
This feature is particularly useful when designing flaps to suit a main 


component whose geometry and location is fixed. 


3.4 Results 

The iterative design procedure should converge on an airfoil 
design which gives exactly the required velocity distribution. As the 
technique is numerical and iterative the results will not give exact 
agreement and it is first necessary to determine just how close this 
method will come to the required solution in practical cases. An 
example of a practical airfoil design is shown in Figure 13. As can be 
seen there is good, but not perfect, agreement between the designed and 
required velocity distributions. The velocity error at any control 


point is defined by, 
(22) 


It is important to determine cause of these errors and how they vary 
with the number of iterations performed. 

The major effect of the design procedure is to reduce the errors 
as the number of iterations increases. However, the errors introduced 


by the technique of determining the airfoil co-ordinates from the designed 
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FIGURE 13 - SINGLE COMPONENT DESIGN 
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control points will tend to grow as the number of iterations increase. 
This will limit the method in its attempt to achieve the required velocity 
exactly. To some extent this can be examined by setting the required 
velocities identical to those on the initial basic airfoil. The airfoil 
Should then continually design itself and in a perfect design technique 
the velocity errors E should always be zero. 

Both techniques of determining the airfoil co-ordinates were 
tested, the flat element method and the cubic spline smoothing method. 

The basic airfoil used was the Wortmann section FX-61-163 at 10° angle of 
attack using 40 surface elements. This has the required velocity distri- 
bution shown in Figure 13. The maximum and average velocity errors for 
both techniques are plotted in Figure 14. From this it is clear that, 

as expected, the flat element method is superior. The maximum errors in 
this method occur near the trailing edge where the approximation that 

the trailing point is the trailing edge is made. In the smoothing method 
the maximum errors occur at the nose where the effects of reducing the 
Surface curvature are felt most accutely. The effects of not adjusting 
the airfoil to give the correct nose thickness was a 50% to 100% increase 
in the errors. Small geometric errors at the nose are greatly aggravated 
by the high angle of attack of the section, hence this is a severe test 

of the smoothing technique. The maximum errors, although they appear 
large, amount to less than 7% of the local velocity at the nose. 

As a test of the design method a NACA 0012 section was designed 
to give the FX-61-163 distribution at 1G angle of attack. 40 surface 
elements are used as the analysis method of Chapter II has shown that this 
is adequate for highly accurate solutions from single component sections. 


The design method was applied 15 times with and without smoothing to 
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FIGURE 14 - ERROR GROWTH DUE TO METHOD 
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determine the relative rates of convergence. The average velocity errors 


at each iteration are plotted in Figure 15. The first few iterations 
provide the most rapid convergence and the rate of convergence gradually 
decreases from then on. The smoothing technique provides slower con- 
vergence than the flat element technique as could be expected. 

Defining the term improvement as the difference between the 
average errors for any two consecutive iterations it is clear that the 
improvements decreases as more iterations are performed. There is there- 
fore a point at which the design process should be terminated. The 
criterion used must provide a realistic balance between the need for 
accurate design and the cost of performing each iteration. In designing 
Single component sections the criterion that the design process be term- 
inated when the improvement becomes less than 1% of the original, average 
velocity error is used. In the cases shown in Figure 15 this occurs at 


th iteration for the flat element method and at the gth iteration 


the 8 
for the smoothing method. The trends observed in Figure 15 are typical 
of tnose observed in the design of many single component sections with 
angles of attack ranging from -8° to +10° and employing various numbers 
of elements on each section. Of these results the data presented in 
Figure 15 are representatives of the results obtained from difficult 
design test cases. 

The results of the a iteration of this test case using the 
flat element method were presented in Figure 13. This is a difficult test 
case as there is a high velocity peak at the nose and considerable loading 
in the rear 30% of the designed section. The designed section had substan- 
tially the same shape as the FX-61-163 profile but had a maximum thickness of 
15.7% of chord compared to 16.3% of chord for the FX-61-163 section. The 
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FIGURE 15 - CONVERGENCE OF SINGLE COMPONENT DESIGN 
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54 
change in the thickness distribution is even more radical as the tail is 


designed from a thick, symmetric wedge shape to a thin, cambered, almost 
cusped shape. Considering these difficulties this design is considered 
to be quite adequate. 

An example of a rather arbitrary design problem, based on a 
NACA 0012 section at 0° angle of attack, is shown in Figure 16. The 
upper surface velocities are increased and the lower surface velocities 
decreased by an amount that varies linearly from leading edge to trailing 
edge. The results in this case after 8 iterations are exceptionally 
accurate. The required results are in fact those one would expect, 
according to the simple design rules of Abbott and Von Doenhoff [21] had 
one distributed the NACA 0012 thickness distribution around a NACA a=0 
mean line at an angle of attack of 4.56°, The designed section is 
inclined at an angle of approximately 5° to the free stream and the thick- 
ness distribution has changed very little. The very accurate results 
which are achieved in this case are attributed mainly to the fact that 
there is so little change in the thickness distribution. 

The viscous flow analysis of Chapter IV restricts this thesis 
to considering single component sections, however methods such as Stevens, 
Goradia and Braden's [15] are not so restricted and thus the performance of 
this design method on multi-component sections must be tested. A two compon- 
ent section was therefore designed to have a required velocity distribution 
obtained from a known two component section. The result of the design 
process after 12 iterations, when the convergence criterion was satisfied, 
is shown in Figure 17. The basic section was composed of two NACA 0012 
sections each scaled to span the desired x co-ordinates. The required surface 


velocities on both components were supplied together with V1 and Vo° 
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FIGURE 16 - ARBITRARY SINGLE COMPONENT DESIGN 
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M © Velocity on Basic Section 
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FIGURE 17. - TWO COMPONENT DESIGN 
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60 surface elements were used, 40 on the main component and 20 on the flap 
as the analysis method has shown that this is adequate for an accurate 
solution. 

The results show good agreement between the desired and the 
designed velocity distributions. This is quite remarkable as, again, 
this case represents a difficult problem for the design method. Near 
the trailing edge of the main component there are quite drastic changes 
in thickness distribution and camber. On the flap the maximum thickness 
changes from 12% of chord to about 30% and the camber changes are quite 
large. The flat element method was used in this case and it is quite 
capable of handling the severe changes in slope which occur at the rear 
of the main component. At the same time it must be admitted that this 
is the region jn which the largest velocity errors occur on the main 
component. The largest velocity errors on the flap occur on the under 
Side. This is due to the inability of the flap to develop its full 
thickness in 12 iterations. This is caused largely by inputing such 
an unrealistically CAI nla flan. 

The method will therefore design a whole multi-component air- 
foil section starting from a fairly unrealistic basic airfoil section. 
This is however not a completely practical problem from the point of view 
of the airfoil design engineer. In general the main component, with the 
flap retracted, will have been previously designed as a single component 
section according to the requirements of high speed cruise. The main 
component is therefore already designed and cannot be altered as it was 
in the last example. The flap must be designed, under the influence of 


the main component, to suit the requirements of low speed and high lift. 
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To test the possibility of such a flap design technique a basic 
airfoil section with a fixed main component and a NACA 0012 flap was used. 
In general the velocities on the main component are not known and cannot 
be specified. The set of required velocities on this component are 
replaced by the values calculated in the previous analysis step. Fixing 
both the location and geometry of the main component makes the specifi- 
cation of Vy redundant. Only the streamfunction on the flap, Yo» can be 
specified. The first choice of Vo that was tested was the value from 
the known solution. 

In this case the design process failed, after 12 iterations, to 
locate the flap correctly and the geometry became distorted as the method 
attempted to match the required flap velocity distribution. There was 
fair agreement between the designed and required velocity distributions 
but the errors were larger than those seen in Figure 17 and therefore not 
acceptable. The convergence of the velocities and streamfunction on the 
main section to the solution, which was known but not specified, was found 
to be very slow. In this regard it should be noted that there are many 
flap geometries, and corresponding locations, which provide approximately 
the correct velocity distribution over the flap. The configuration to 
which the method converges will depend to a large extent on the basic 
section used. Following the approach of Chen [3] and Mavriplis [9] and 
using the value of Vo calculated in the previous iteration gave equally 
bad results unless the initial flap location was correctly chosen. 

To surmount these problems one can, at each iteration force V9 
to remain a fixed amount, Aw, from the value of vy calculated in the 
previous analysis. In this manner the flap is raised or lowered to give 


the correct slot width between the main component and the flap. While 
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the Av used in this case is the exact YoY of the solution this will 
not, in general, be known in adyance. It can however be estimated using 


the formula, 
AW = Slot Width x Average Velocity across the Slot. (23) 


The penalty to be paid in order to solve the flap design problem is that 
the slot width must be chosen. Leaving this parameter free results in 
poor solutions or excessively long calculations. 

Using the Ay in the design procedure gives the results shown: 
in Figure 18 after 15 iterations. The velocity errors on the flap are 
comparable with those observed in Figure 17 and the velocities on the 
main section are in good agreement with those originally required of the 
two component Seen Most important, using the constant Ay technique, 
the flap is correctly located and its geometry is not distorted. The 
original velocity distribution around the basic airfoil section showed a 
large velocity peak at the nose of the flap which the design method removes. 
However, if one started from a more realistic flap geometry one could 
expect even better results. 

A basic airfoil section with a NACA 0036 flap was employed and 
the results are shown in Figure 19. Here the results after 15 iterations 
are excellent. The velocity errors on the flap are very small and the 
velocity distribution on the main section agrees well with that required 
of the original two component design. The flap shape is marginally 
thicker than that in Figure 18, and comes closer to the expected value 
of approximately 30% of its chord. As with the single component cases 
the closer the basic section comes to the final thickness distribution 


the better the results. The reason for this is that while camber changes 
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FIGURE 18 - FLAP DESIGN, NACA 0012 BASIC FLAP 
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FIGURE 19 - FLAP DESIGN, NACA 0036 BASIC FLAP 
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62 
are performed fairly rapidly alterations to the thickness are gradual and 
take many iterations. 

The method of maintaining Av fixed at each iteration can be 
applied to the complete two component section designs also. This controls 
the slot width and specification of either 1 Or vy determines the location 
of the whole section. Clearly the slot width can be controlled in other 
ways than by the Ap method. The method used by Beatty and Narramore [20] 
1s to specify the distance between the leading edge of the flap and the 
trailing edge of the main component. Using such a method in this case 
would simply involve moving the designed flap vertically to meet this 
condition. In such cases the Vy and Yo can be arbitrary as their role 
in controlling vertical positioning has been replaced by actual physical 
positioning. 

The convergence properties of the two component cases are 
Slightly different from those seen in Figure 15 for single component 
cases. In Figure 20 the average velocity error at each iteration is 
plotted for three of the cases discussed here. In the complete design 
of the two component sections starting from two NACA 0012 sections the 
average error drops off more slowly than in the single component case. 

For this reason the convergence criterion of an improvement of less than 
1% of the original error does not stop calculations until the 120 
iteration. This slower rate of convergence and a higher average 
velocity error are typical of two component sections when compared with 
Single component cases. This is thought to be simply due to the general 
complexity of the geometry of multi-component sections with highly curved 


sections near the trailing edges of the forward components. 
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In the case of the problems of designing the flap alone, using 
the Ay method, the convergence is quite different. In these cases the 
average error is calculated for the flap alone. In the example starting 
from the NACA 0012 flap the convergence is fairly spasmodic. Using the 
NACA 0036 flap the convergence is very spasmodic showing divergence on 
some occasions. The divergence occurred on iterations where there were 
sudden changes in the calculated stream functions together with substantial 
velocity errors at locations near the nose of the flap. These errors die 
out rapidly in subsequent iterations. This erratic behaviour precludes 
the use of the previous convergence criterion and in its place a limit of 
15 iterations is used. As can be seen, by comparison with Figure 13, 
the results using the more realistic flap shape give, after 15 iterations, 
accuracy similar to those of the single component design. The advantage 
of using this flap shape over the NACA 0012 section can be seen in 
Figure 20. The better shape giyes approximately a 4 iteration advantage 
in achieving any given accuracy. 

This design technique, being iterative, uses considerable amounts 
of computer time. The actual amount used depends on both the number of 
elements being used and the number of iterations performed. The times 
quoted below are for the CPU time used on an Amdahl 470 V/6 computer. 

For a single component section using 40 elements and employing 
8 or more iterations the time required is less than 0.34 sec. per iteration. 
This is for the complete program with all options shown in Figure 11. 

The analysis option (a) uses considerable time and when analysis is only 
performed on the final design the required time drops to less than 0.22 
sec. per iteration. For two component sections using 60 elements, 40 on 


the main component and 20 on the flap, and employing 12 or more iterations 
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the required time is less than 0.90 sec. per iteration. Employing the 
analysis option only on the final design reduces the required time to 
less than 0.45 sec. per iteration. In the case wnere the flap alone is 
to be designed a saving of approximately 25% should be possible if one 
does not recalculate the influence coefficients linking elements and 
control points on the main section, and if the design of the main com- 
ponent is bypassed as this is redundant. 

While the foregoing results may have made multi-component air- 
foil section design appear to be a relatively simple matter, there are 
some problems associated with this technique. The problem of choosing 
a velocity distribution which will yield a practical shape of airfoil 
must be examined. While this technique will be able to supply such 
answers on a trial and error basis the problems associated with the multi- 
element case seem to be quite large. In such cases the problem of the 
Slot width, or effectively the Av, which is to be chosen must be resolved. 
In this connection it must be noted that the highly curved portion of the 
main section is not, in general, a solid surface. It is usually the 
separation streamline leaving the underside of the main component, there 
being a large gap in the rear of this component to house the flap in its 
retracted position. As this is a free streamline its path can vary, 
according to the geometry of the flap, and thus Preece: width will be 
altered. 

For those who are interested in designing flaps at large flap 
angles the vertical movement of flap co-ordinates may not be desirable. 
The other alternatives mentioned in the theory may prove useful in this 
regard. 

A frequently occurring problem in airfoil design is the need to 


remove a sharp velocity peak from the nose of the flap while retaining 
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the remainder of the yelocity distribution and only altering the geometry 
of the flap in the nose region. Beatty and Narramore [20] have shown 
that, with their technique, it is not always possible to attain the 
required velocities with these local geometric alterations. This has been 
found to be the case with this method also and experience with this method 
indicates that the most successful designs are obtained when each component 
is designed as a complete unit. If a flap designed for a high lift con- 
figuration interferes with the cruise configuration then some compromise 
solution will have to be reached. 

Because of its generality this design technique opens up a wide 
variety of possibilities depending on a users needs. The ability to 
alter the geometry of the designed section in any way will give rise to 
other problems. It has been found necessary to limit the thickness to 
greater than that of a 1% thick airfoil as this represents the limit of 
accuracy of the analysis technique. This precludes the possibilities of 
upper and lower surfaces crossing which was found to lead to very poor 
results. A scheme which arbitrarily alters the designed section can 
result in slower convergence or to a solution with large velocity errors. 
Each scheme used would have its own properties and these would have to be 
examined individually. 

Occasionally a specific velocity distribution is required of 
the section upper surface but not of the lower surface. This is handled 
by using the lower surface velocities calculated from the analysis in the 
design calculations. This freedom of choice of velocities on the lower 
surface gives the result that in the final design the lower surface 
velocities depend largely on the basic airfoil section used. Cases where 


this option is used generally require more iterations. 
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Practical examples of airfoil design frequently inyolye trying 
many required velocity distributions before a suitable design is found. 
A graphics display terminal is used in this case to display the designed 
section geometry and the actual and required velocity distributions as 
soon as they are calculated. This allows for the rapid assessment of 
the designed section. Without this facility airfoil design progresses 


quite slowly. 


33.5 Conclusions 

A method of designing multi-component airfoil sections in 
potential flow has been developed. This method is based on an accurate, 
efficient analysis method from which the design equations are derived. 
Each component of an arbitrary basic airfoil is modified in both thick- 
ness and camber to give a new section which has the required surface 
velocity distribution. This is done in an iterative manner which 
allows the designed geometry and the required velocity distribution to 
be altered at will at each iteration. It was shown that this freedom 
results in a very powerful design tool which can be fitted to suit many 
of the constraints which occur in the design of modern airfoil sections. 

The design method determines the location of the control points 
on the new section. The application of a Kutta condition in the design 
process gives the location of the trailing edge. From these points the 
airfoil co-ordinates are determined and two techniques of doing this were 
considered. A flat element technique was found to result in less error 
than a smoothing technique which had a tendency to reduce the surface 
curvatures. The flat element method converges on a solution considerably 


faster than the smoothing method. It is therefore recommended for use 
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except where it results in rough surfaces, in which case smoothing is 
called for, 

The design method provides suitably accurate solutions for 
both single and two component sections. Generally the method will 
converge to an accurate solution in 8 iterations for the single component 
case and 12 iterations for a two component case. The method is flexible 
enough to handle the design of flaps under the influence of fixed main 
components. For this case it was shown that the difference between the 
Stream functions on the components, or effectively the slot width between 
them, is an important parameter which should be kept constant throughout 
the design procedure. This applies to all multi-component designs. 

The method can be started from any reasonable basic section 
however alterations to the thickness of the section are performed more 
Slowly than alterations to the camber line. Faster convergence can 
therefore be expected if the basic section chosen has a thickness distri- 
bution similar to the final design. 

The power of this method as a design tool lies in its flexibility. 
Because of this many variations on this method are possible. The 


performance of each such variation will have to be examined individually. 
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CHAPTER IV 
VISCOUS FLOW ANALYSIS 


4.1 Introduction 

In order to determine the performance of an airfoil section in 
a real fluid the effects of viscosity must be accounted for. The 
potential flow analysis of Chapter II does not account for these effects 
as it is applicable only to inviscid, incompressible flow. However, 
attempting to solve the full viscous flow equations for the flow about 
an airfoil section is too large a task to be handled here. Fortunately 
airfoils are designed such that the effects of viscosity are confined to 
a thin region near tne surface, the boundary layer, and to the wake 
which leaves the airfoil trailing edge. A practical method of solving 
this problem is therefore to attempt to match the outer, potential flow, 
solution with the boundary layer solution next to the airfoil surface. 

The effect of the boundary layer is to displace the stream- 
lines just outside this layer by a distance equal to the local displace- 
ment thickness. The flow outside the boundary layer is then approxi- 
mated by the potential flow over this displacement surface. Powell [22] 
has shown that, using experimentally obtained displacement thicknesses, 
this procedure provides adequate agreement with experimental results for 
airfoils. Powell's approach was to consider the displacement thickness 
effects as altering the thickness, the camber line and angle of attack of 
the section. The thickness changes were carried through to a wake which 
extends to infinity and it was shown that the detailed development of the 


wake had little effect on the results. 
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Stevens, Goradia and Braden [15] have developed a method for 
analyzing multi-component sections in viscous flow. This method used 
the thickness and camber changes to define what is termed an equivalent 
airfoil. This is the airfoil which, in potential flow, produces the 
pressure distribution of the section in viscous flow. The equivalent 
airfoil had both thickness and camber changes relative to the actual 
section. Of these the camber line modification is the most important 
and for multi-component sections thickness effects are neglected. The 
displacement thicknesses were calculated from a boundary layer analysis 
based on velocities calculated from a potential flow analysis. The 
potential flow and viscous flow results are matched by an iterative 
process which converges on the equivalent airfoil section which should 
yield the experimental pressure distribution. 

A similar iterative process has been used by Seebohm and Newmann 
[18]. The boundary layer calculations in this followed the method of 
Cebeci and Smith [23] which utilizes Thwaites' [24] method for calculating 
the laminar boundary layer and Head's [25] method in the turbulent 
boundary layer. The ability of the boundary layer calculations to pre- 
dict the displacement thickness correctly is crucial to all such matching 
procedures. While differential methods are generally regarded as the 
most accurate for boundary layer calculations they consume large amounts 
of computing time. For economic reasons integral methods of boundary 
layer analysis are generally used. 

In the case of multi-component sections the wakes from upstream 
components can merge with the boundary layers on downstream components. 
Although the method of Stevens, Goradia and Braden [15] can handle this 


confluent boundary layer problem, it is not simple to apply. § This 
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7] 
confluence can have a considerable effect on the airfoil performance and 
ignoring it restricts the validity of a viscous flow method to single 
component sections or to those with largely separated components. 

The viscous flow of primary concern here is that for a single 
component section and confluent boundary layer methods will not be used. 
Recent developments in boundary layer analysis permit the accurate cal- 
culation of the characteristics of the boundary layers on airfoil sections. 
When combined with the reliable potential flow analysis of Chapter II an 


accurate viscous flow analysis method should result. 


4.2 Boundary Layer Analysis 
In steady, two dimensional, incompressible, isothermal flow 


the boundary layer equations reduce to. 


du ee 
xX + ay a 0 (23) 
ou Une dU ie a 
Bx ae oy 3 dx c o oy (24) 


The boundary conditions on these equations are, 


Ut(x,0) B= Vixeo)u se 0, Ulxs~) =, U(x} 


Differential methods could be used to solve these equations 
for the boundary layer velocity profiles at each x station on the airfoil 
surface. The use of integral methods removes the need to calculate these 
profiles and consequently they involve much less work. As integral 
methods have also been proven to be fairly accurate it was decided to use 
one in this analysis. The particular method must be able to predict 


accurately the boundary layer parameters in both laminar and turbulent flow. 
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The turbulent region provides the most stringent test of this criterion 
and Kline [26] provides a rating of various methods in turbulent flow. 
There is little difference between the best methods and consequently a 
method which blends easily with the laminar calculations can be chosen. 
A method which is readily programable and has been successful in predict- 
ing airfoil boundary layers is also desirable. 

The boundary layer analysis methods chosen were those of 
Eppler [27] in the laminar region and Felsch, Geropp and Walz [28] in 
the turbulent region. This scheme has been used by Miley [29] and has 
proven accurate in tests on airfoil sections. These methods involve 
the integration of both the momentum integral equation and the mechanical 
energy integral equation. 

To arrive at these equations the displacement thickness, 6*, 


momentum thickness, 8, and energy thickness, 6**, are defined as, 


Pap sae - u 
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The skin friction coefficient, Ce, and dissipation integral Cy are 


defined by, 


Z 
Ce (<) 
U2 
poe veo 
2 1 aU dy 
a - WT Lay MY. Fe (26) 
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The’shape factor H and H* ‘are defined by, 


ae 
Ley alle 
6** 

H* = aat (27) 


By manipulating the boundary layer equations (23) and (24) and 
employing the definitions (25) to (27) the integral equations of the 


boundary layer are obtained as, 


6 
de i 6 dU 
dx = evil (2 rE H) U da (28) 
and 
dox* _ _  3a** dU 
dcr ed yo dx (29) 


Using the assumption that the laminar boundary layer velocity 
profiles form a one parameter family Eppler [27] provides the correlations 
Fort, Ces Cy in terms of H* and Re.» the Reynolds number based on the 
momentum thickness. These are provided in an analytic form which 
allows for easy computation. 

While Eppler provided his own turbulent boundary layer analysis 
this has been superseded by that of Felsch, Geropp and Walz [28]. This 
method uses the shape factor correlation of Nicoll and Escudier [30] 
the skin friction correlation of Felsch [31] and the dissipation integral 
correlation of Felsch [31]. This last correlation, which was originally 
given graphically, was expressed as a series of equations by Felsch, 
Geropp and Walz [28] which makes it suitable for computers. This dissi- 


pation integral correlation takes into account the past history of the 
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boundary layer. The shear stress distribution therefore depends not 
only on the mean velocity distribution but also on upstream effects. 
It is this property which allows this method to rank among the best 
available. 

The differential equations (28) and (29) are integrated simul- 
taneously by second order Runge-Kutta techniques and for this procedure 
Eppler [27] has supplied stability criteria. If these criteria are not 
met the stepsize, Ax, is cut in half and the integration repeated. It 
has been found that, for the airfoil sections tested, the largest step- 
size which provides sufficiently accurate results is 0.5% of chord. 

The scheme is ideal for computers as the correlations are 
written analytically and the same equations are solved by the same 
technique in both laminar and turbulent flow. The method has been well 
documented by Miley [29], however there are some unfortunate typing 
errors in both Miley [29] and Felsch, Geropp and Walz [28]. Before 
applying the method it was necessary to return to the source of the 
correlations to determine the correct formulas. 

The boundary layers develop from the stagnation point near. 
the leading edge of the airfoil section. The initial values for (28) and 


(29), from the stagnation point flow velocity distributions [34], are 


a | 
Amery) ce ile (30) 
fo) i dx 
and 
Pieaiang 
ant = 0.475 (Re ay! , (31) 


The laminar flow analysis can proceed from that point to the point of 


transition to turbulent flow. 
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Several criteria exist for predicting this transition point. 
Michels method [32] employs an empirical relation between Re, and Re, at 
transition. Smith [32] shows that stability theory explains the 


correlation and approximated this with the formula, 


0.46 


Re, Fett ikea 7/4 Re, : (32) 
Cebeci ,Mosinskis and Smith [33] later updated this formula to, 
0.46 
he 22,400 
Re, = |].174 (1 ce "Re, Re, (33) 
to improve the correlation at lower Reynolds numbers. In this region 
(33) agrees well with the formula of White [34] 
& 0.4 
Re, 209 Re, ; (34) 


Miley [29] has shown that Michels criterion is not distinquish- 
able from the Schlichting, Ulrich, Granville [35] criterion used by 
Stevens, Goradia and Braden [15]. As Miley points out, Michels data 
was obtained in wind tunnel experiments. Eppler's [27] criterion, 
which was based on free flight data, yields later transition than other 
methods. In practice it was found, for the test cases examined, that 
differences in transition location were negligable and equation (34) was 
used. 

The above methods were concerned with transition due to the 
growth of instabilities in the attached laminar boundary layer. Another 
mechanism which can lead to transition in airfoil boundary layers is that 
of laminar separation. This phenomenon can lead to complete breakdown 
of the flow over the section if the boundary layer fails to reattach to 


the surface. Laminar separation is therefore a very important parameter. 
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In the light of several exact solutions Curle and Skan [36] modified the 


laminar separation criterion of Thwaites to read, 


ee eee 090) (35) 


at separation. By plotting the values of H and o at separation from 
various exact solutions Liu and Sandborn [37] showed that such a unique 
value is inadequate. The values of H and o at separation for the exact 
solutions given by Tani [38] and Liu and Sandborn [37] are replotted on 


Figure 21. These solutions can be correlated approximately by 


He ee stem er a ign g7ee a= 10.36, (36) 


This expression is used as the criterion for laminar separation. As 
Epplers' [24] correlations are derived from a one parameter family of 
profile, the boundary layer calculations have their own unique separation 
criterion. This happens to be that of Hartrees' profile which has an 

H of 4.03 at separation. This value is used for o <0.07. 

After separation the flow may reattach as a turbulent boundary 
layer. If the reattachment point is far downstream of the separation 
point the long bubble that forms can have a considerable effect on the 
pressure distribution around the section. Owen and Klanfer [39] show 
that there is a critical Reynolds number, Re ox at separation below 
which the transition and hence the reattachment process is eon edeably 
delayed giving long bubbles. They suggest that the critical value of 
Re ox at separation is in the region 400-500. The present analysis uses 
450. Gaster [40] shows that the pressure gradient over the length of 


the bubble also influences the structure of the bubble. However there 
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still remains the problem of determining the bubble length. Horton [41] 
provides some assistance in calculating the lengths of bubbles however, 
agreement between theory and experiment is not good enough for airfoil 
analysis. 

Regardless of the type of bubble predicted, long or short, the 
effect is presumed to be the same in each case. Transition to turbulent 
flow is assumed to occur at the separation point. When very long bubbles 
are predicted the boundary layer calculations should rightfully be term- 
inated. This is not done as long bubbles in one analysis may become 
Short due to changes in the pressure distribution caused by the viscous 
corrections. At transition it is assumed that there is continuity in 
both 6 and 6**. This differs from Miley's approach of maintaining 
6 and 6* constant. The method used here is simpler and reflects the 
fact that 6* drops considerably at transition. 

The turbulent boundary layer analysis at proceed up to the 
trailing edge of the section, or to the point of turbulent separation. 
Many criteria have been proposed for turbulent separation and frequently 
separation is predicted for a particular value of H. Chang [42] has 
reviewed many of these techniques and notes that the theoretical values 
of H at separation range from 1.8 to 2.8. As turbulent analysis methods 
do not generally agree exactly on the boundary layer parameters the 
criteria used depends to some extent on the analysis method. 

Ideally the separation occurs where the skin friction becomes 
zero. Such a criterion gives rise to numerical problems and the criterion 
used here is 


C = 40.0003 (37) 
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at turbulent separation. For airfoil flows at a Reynolds number of 10° 


this results in separation when H is approximately 2.4. This is within 
the range of values suggested by Chang and also represents, approximately, 
the limit of applicability of Felsch's skin friction correlation. 

A separation criterion frequently used in airfoil analysis is 
that of Stratford [43]. On some test cases this simplified method gave 
separation at values of H ranging from 1.7 to 1.8. Such values are 
thought to be too low. Sandborn and Liu [44] have shown that there 
exists a region of intermittent separation prior to complete turbulent 
Separation. In their investigations no profiles with shape factors as 
low as 1.8 were encountered at separation. They further conclude that 
the minimum value of H at the start of intermittent separation is 2.0. 

The drag coefficient of the section is calculated from the semi- 
empirical relation of Squire & Young [35]. The drag coefficient due to 


one surface is given by 


(H 5)/2- 


Ceo te * 


te te (38) 


This has been shown by Cebeci and Smith [23] to be adequate for most 
airfoil sections. Smith and Cebeci [45] have considered the use of 
other, similar relations but conclude that equation (38) is as good as 
any other and simpler to apply. In calculating the drag coefficient 
when the flow separates from the surface ahead of the trailing edge the 
values of 6, U and H at separation are used. The total drag coefficient 


of the section is the sum of the components from each surface. 
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4.3 The Equivalent Airfoil Technique 

The equivalent airfoil section was obtained from the actual 
section and the calculated boundary layer displacement thicknesses. The 
thickness distribution on the equivalent section was assumed to be the 
Same as that on the actual section. Small changes in thickness cause 
small changes in the potential flow velocity distribution. The 
camber line was however adjusted as shown in Figure 22 such that it lay 
midway between the calculated displacement surfaces. The airfoil sur- 


faces were therefore moved vertically by a distance 


Actual Airfoil Section & Boundary Layers 


=. — A ctuclmecamuer ine 
—-—— Adjusted Camber Line 


Equivalent Airfoil Section 


FIGURE 22 - AIRFOIL GEOMETRY MODIFICATION DUE TO BOUNDARY 
LAYERS 
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The equivalent airfoil technique relied therefore on the 
prediction of the displacement thicknesses. In a region of turbulent 
separated flow no adequate method for calculating the displacement thick- 
nesses exists. The displacement thickness was therefore assumed to grow 
linearly from the separation point at the rate at which it was growing 
at that point. This is an approximate method and can only be expected 
to be sufficiently accurate when the separation point is close to the 
trailing edge. 

Calculated values of 6* show some irregularities especially at 
transition. These irregularities could cause changes in the calculated 
pressure distribution which would have been smoothed over in the real 
flow. The calculated surface displacements were therefore smoothed to 
provide a realistic equivalent airfoil section. 

The iterative procedure which was performed to converge on the 
equiyalent airfoil section is illustrated in Figure 23. The criterion 
for convergence on an equivalent airfoil section was that the lift 
coefficient has converged to within 0.005 and the drag coefficient to 
within 0.0001. The use of smoothing had the effect that it stabilizes 
the iterative procedure. Convergence on a solution was generally 


obtained within 5 iterations. 
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Input actual airfoil section, 


Reynolds No. &a. 


Analyse section in potential 


[ flow. Calculate C. & Cug: 


Analyse boundary layers. 


Calculate 6*'s & Cy 


Have Cc. and Cy converged in 


two consecutive iterations ? 


Calculate smooth displacement 


effects to actual section. 


Construct equivalent airfoil 


section and repeat. 


Output viscous flow solution 


and stop. 


FIGURE 23 - FLOWCHART OF VISCOUS FLOW PROCEDURE 
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4.4 Results 

The capabilities of the boundary layer analysis method were 
assessed by application to test cases where the boundary layer character- 
istics were available in the literature. Tests of this integral method on 
ie flow over a circular cylinder gave good agreement with Schoenauer's 
numerical solution of the differential, laminar boundary layer equations as 
reported by Schlichting [35]. The laminar separation criterion (36) pre- 
dicted separation at 105° which compares well with Schoenauer's prediction 
of 104.5°. The "Newman Airfoil Flow" given by Kline [26] was used to test 
the turbulent flow computations. Again there was good agreement with the 
experimental values. Since the detailed boundary layer calculations were 
reliable the viscous flow analysis method was tested on some known airfoil 
sections. 

The data of Raspet and Gyorgyfalvy [46] on the "Phoenix" wing 
section provide an excellent test of this calculation method. The data 
were obtained in free flight tests of the Phoenix sailplane and conse- 
quently the Reynolds number, based on test section chord, varied with 


the lift coefficient according to the formula 


Re = 1.19 x 10° Come (39) 


The input data to the analysis was the given set of airfoil co- 
ordinates and equation (39), the lift coefficient being the value from the 
potential flow calculation. No angle of attack information was given 
by Raspet and Gyorgyfalvy so angles from -7° to 8° were tested at approxi- 
mately one degree intervals. The resulting profile drag polar is given 
in Figure 24 together with the experimental results. In the low 


drag range the agreement between theory and experiment is excellent 
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Re =0.9 x 100 ——— Bs 
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FIGURE 24 - PHOENIX WING, PROFILE DRAG POLAR 
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Showing the two low drag regions found in the experiments. At higher 
lift coefficients the theoretical drag coefficient is up to 40% lower 
than the experimental results. The reason for this discrepancy can be 
seen in Figure 25. 

Here the locations of laminar separation, transition and 
turbulent separation are shown. According to the experimental data, at 
lift coefficients greater than 1.2 separation occurs ahead of 90% of 
chord. At these lift coefficients the theoretical results predict 
separation at approximately 95% of chord. At higher angles at attack 
the theoretical results cannot be expected to yield accurate solutions 
due to the approximate modelling of the separated region. 

The position of transition is predicted well by the viscous 
flow analysis. In Biden transition was brought about theoretically 
by short laminar separation bubbles. In the experiments only a small 
section of the upper surface, between lift coefficients of 0.17 and 0.6, 
is specifically mentioned as having a laminar separation bubble. The 
experimental results were obvtained from boundary layer profiles taken at 
approximately 10% of chord intervals and from flow visualisations using 
tufts. Such methods could have detected the transition but perhaps not 
the short bubble which caused it. 

Some details of boundary layer measurements at specific lift 
coefficients were also provided by Raspet and Gyorgyfalvy [46].  Com- 
parisons between the theoretical and experimental results for two lift 
coefficients are provided in Figure 26. The measured values of 
momentum thickness agree well with the theory for all cases. The agree- 
ment for the shape factor H is good in the turbulent region but less 


Satisfactory in the laminar region. The difficulties of measuring the 
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Labeled Areas are Theoretical Results 
Experimental Observations ——*#— Laminar Separation 
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FIGURE 25 - PHOENIX WING, BOUNDARY LAYER DEVELOPMENT 
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thin laminar boundary layers could cause Jarge errors in determining H. 
This is supported by the fact that the experimental data on the upper 
surface at C) = 0.28 shows values of H greater than 3. This is a region 
of favourable pressure gradient and, by boundary layer theory, shape factors 
of greater than 2.6 would not be expected. In regions where 6* (=He) 
is large it has a correspondingly large effect on the equivalent airfoil 
section. The boundary layer calculations therefore provide the most 
accurate values when they are required the most. 

The above case provided a detailed test of the boundary layer 
calculations on a section at a given lift coefficient. | However the 
data did not provide a test of the ability of the equivalent airfoil 
technique to correctly predict the lift coefficient at any given angle 
of attack. To test this the data obtained by Loftin and Smith [47] on 
some NACA airfoil sections was used. Comparisons between theoretical 
and experimental lift coefficients for a NACA 64, - 012 section at 


6 and 0.7 x 10° are given in Figure 27. The 


Reynolds numbers of 9 x 10 
theoretical results shown are those for which turbulent separation is 
confined to the final 10% of chord. 

The theoretical results agree well with the experimental 
values and show clearly the effects of the fluid viscosity on lift. 
The agreement is certainly better at the higher Reynolds number where 
the viscous effects are weaker. The thicker boundary layers which 
deyelop at lower Reynolds numbers cause larger viscous corrections. 
This affects the calculation method as the computations converged slower 
at the lower Reynolds numbers due to the larger changes which must be 


made to the equivalent airfoil section. Typically 4 iterations were 


required at the higher Reynolds number and 6 at the lower. 
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FIGURE 27 - NACA 64, -012 SECTION LIFT CHARACTERISTICS 
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Theoretical and experimental drag coefficients are compared in 
Figure 28. The agreement at the higher Reynolds number is remarkable 
as, at high lift coefficients, up to 10% of the section experienced 
turbulent separation. At the lower Reynolds number the drag is predicted 
well at the lower angles of attack. Also the position of the edge of the 
laminar bucket at a lift coefficient of 0.4 is predicted exactly. At 
this angle of attack the transition point moves from 46% to 3% of chord 
due to the formation of a laminar separation bubble at the leading edge. 
At higher angles of attack the drag prediction gets gradually worse. 
Clearly the formation of a leading edge bubble results in a turbulent 
boundary layer whose characteristics are not adequately modelled by 
this method. 

Recently some experimental results on a model of an FX-61-163 
airfoil section were obtained by Mr. G. Kiss in the University of Alberta 
low turbulence wind tunnel. In trying to duplicate these results using 
the given co-ordinates very poor results were obtained, and on measuring 
the co-ordinates of the section it was found that there were errors in 
the profile shape. Near the trailing edge the model was too thick and 
did not have the correct camber line. The model co-ordinates were 
therefore used in a viscous analysis and a comparison between the theoret- 
jcal and experimental results is given in Figure 29. 

Using the correct co-ordinates there is good agreement between 
lift coefficients up to the stalling angle. In general the theoretical 
drag coefficients are lower than those found experimentally. In this 
case agreement is poorest at low drag coefficients although the accuracy 


of the results is quite adequate. 
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FIGURE 29 - FX-61-163 MODEL LIFT AND DRAG CHARACTERISTICS 
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The FX-61-163 section model exhibits laminar separation bubbles 
on both surfaces over most of its useful range at the test Reynolds number 
Of a0iag x 10°, The bubbles are of varying length and their location is not 
fixed. This section therefore provides a good test of the laminar 
separation criterion. The location and lengths of these bubbles and the 
predicted location of laminar separation are presented in Figure 30. On 
the upper surface the predicted location of laminar separation is gener- 
ally a short distance ahead of that found experimentally. The largest 
error in location was 10% of chord when the section angle of attack was 
6°. On the lower surface almost perfect agreement was found. No long 
bubbles were predicted and the experiments indicate that none were longer 
than 5% of chord. The influence of these bubbles on the pressure distri- 
bution is therefore expected to be small. 

The calculations were terminated at 8° as further increases in 
angle of attack caused the turbulent separation point to move rapidly 
upstream. Turbulent separation is not easy to detect with the flow 
visualisation technique used. The results however indicate that the 
point of turbulent separation can be predicted, up to the stall, to 
within a few per cent of chord. 

Presure distributions for this section were also taken and 
two theoretical and experimental distributions are given in Figure 31. 
These are for the 0° and 6° angle of attack cases. It is noticeable 
that, while there is in general good agreement, the differences between 
the theory and experiment are most pronounced on the upper surface near 
the laminar separation location. A possible explanation for this is 
that the laminar separation bubble could be affecting the pressure 


distribution in this area. As the displcement effects of bubbles are 
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FIGURE 30 - FX-6]-1]63 MODEL BOUNDARY LAYER DEVELOPMENT 
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97 
not known adequately this could not be modelled in the viscous flow 
analysis. Alternatively the model co-ordinates may not have been deter- 
mined to an adequate Secahachs As the section was manufactured from two 
components, the shape of the model could be altered if these were not 
held firmly enough together. In either case the differences between the 


measured and theoretical pressure distributions are small. 


4.5 Conclusion 

The boundary layer analysis combing the laminar calculations 
of Eppler and the turbulent calculations of Felsch, Geropp and Walz agree 
well with experimental results for the cases tested. The locations of 
the points of transition, laminar separation and turbulent separation are 
adequately predicted by this method. 

In applying the boundary layer results to the equivalent air- 
foil technique a method of viscous flow analysis was obtained. Using 
this, good agreement was achieved between theoretical results and experi- 
mental results on airfoil sections. 

The theoretical results were found to be most reliable when 
less than 5% of the section showed turbulent separation. Beyond that 
point this equivalent airfoil technique is not valid. The results were 
found to agree best with experiments at high Reynolds number where the 
viscous effects are the smallest. While the drag coefficients could not 
be predicted as accurately as the lift coefficients, the accuracy is 
adequate for most airfoil analyses. 

The viscous flow analysis can therefore be used to adequately 
predict the actual properties of an airfoil section in a real flow. 


Strictly one can only expect accurate prediction for airfoil sections of 
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the type tested and in the Reynolds number range tested. There must 
therefore always remain the possibility that airfoil sections of a 
radically different type may not give as accurate results as were 


observed in these test cases. 
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CHAPTER V 
HIGH LIFT VELOCITY DISTRIBUTIONS 


Dl Introduction 

It was demonstrated in Chapter III that an airfoil section can 
be designed when the surface velocity distribution about the section is 
given. This velocity distribution determines the aerodynamic character- 
istics of the section. Therefore, to obtain a section which posesses 
specific characteristics the aerodynamicist has to determine the surface 
velocity distribution which will produce them. Whole families of 
velocity distributions can be systematically examined to determine which 
one yields a desired property in an airfoil section. The resulting 
distribution can then be used in the design of an airfoil section. 

One property which may be of use in several different situ- 
ations is large rear loading of the section. In such sections the 
velocities on the upper surface are substantially higher than those on 
the lower surface near the trailing edge. A comparison between sections 
with and without rear loading can be made from Figure 13. There the 
designed section showed considerable rear loading while the basic section 
did not. 

Designers of high lift airfoils have not fully considered 
the use of large rear loadings. This is not completely surprising as 
all previous surface singularity design methods apply the equal velocity, 
no load, Kutta condition. Consequently sections were designed to satisfy 
this no load condition. With the introduction of the trailing point 
Kutta condition the designer is able to investigate the design of sections 


with large rear loadings. 99 
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The application of rear loading to airfoil sections is of 
interest mainly in the generation of high lift sections. Another area 
of use is in the development of high speed sections where a more equit- 
able loading of the section permits a reduction in the maximum velocity 
over the section. This allows such sections to travel faster than current 
sections before encountering the problems of compressible flow. The 
analytical tools developed here and the experimental equipment available 
however limit this investigation to incompressible flow problems. Hence 
the investigation of velocity distributions which produce high lift co- 
efficients. 

The optimization of the velocity distribution on a single com- 
ponent section for maximum lift coefficient was investigated by Liebeck 
and Ormsbee [1]. This work was later expanded to two components by 
Chen [3]. In both cases it was known that increasing the upper surface 
velocity at the trailing edge would result in higher lift coefficients. 
The design technique used by Ormsbee and Liebeck [1] forced them to use 
a velocity of approximately 0.9 U and did not permit rear loading on 
the section. Chen [3] used the value U.. for convenience and did achieve 
some rear loading. The advantages of rear loading were called into 
question by Liebeck [48] when his section performed well in experimental 
tests while Chen's section failed to yield its designed lift coefficint [49]. 
Chen [49] however blamed this failure on separation of the wind tunnel 
wall boundary layer at the junction with the model. 

Wortmann [50] has designed high lift sections for which the 
potential flow shows some rear loading. He has also developed a method 
of controlling the point of transition on the section thus permitting the 


design of sections which operate well in practice. By combining this 
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with the optimum solutions for maximum lift and the design technique of 
Chapter IIT a practical method of designing high lift sections can be 
developed. The sections so designed can then be analyzed using the 
viscous flow analysis of Chapter IV. 

Smith [51] has shown that there are great gains in lift avail- 
able from multi- component sections. This is due largely to the large 
rear loadings developed on forward components as can be seen in Figure 10. 
However, as the viscous flow analysis is not capable of accurate predict- 
ion of the properties of multi-component sections only single component 


sections will be considered here. 


dae Generation of Possible Distributions 

The optimum velocity distributions developed by Liebeck and 
Ormsbee [1] and Chen [3] are of the same type. On the upper surface 
there is a region of constant high yelocity, the rooftop. This is 
followed by the Stratford [43], zero skin friction, pressure recovery 
distribution to the trailing edge velocity. On the lower surface there 
is assumed to be stagnation pressure. The condition of the boundary 
layer at the start of the adverse pressure gradient plays a large part 
in determining the pressure recovery distribution as thin boundary 
layers can withstand larger pressure gradients than thick ones. 

Stratford's turbulent separation criterion [43] was used by both 
Liebeck and Ormsbee [1] and Chen [3] to calculate the pressure recovery 
distribution. | However when used in the analysis of Chapter IV this 
criterion predicted separation at values of the shape factor H between 
1.7 and 1.8. It is therefore quite conservative, as Liebeck [48] 


discovered when his section exceeded its optimum lift coefficient. The 
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method of Stratford was also found to be awkward to use. 


An alternative approach to determining the velocity distribution 
in the pressure recovery region has been given by Wortmann [52]. He 


assumes a velocity distribution of the form: 


: -m 
a = i + B— (rtp (40) 
Wortmann [52] has provided the correlations for 8 and m in terms of the 
Reynolds numbers of the flow which will produce a boundary layer of some 
constant value of H. These correlations were developed before the 
advent of Felsch, Geropp and Walz's turbulent flow analysis. They must 
therefore be re-examined in the light of this advance in boundary layer 
theory. From tests applied with this boundary layer technique it was 


found that the exponent m is adequately given by Wortmann's relation: 


0.074 
68 ReI.2 


ih te es} (41) 


However the values of 8 which provide specific values of the shape factor 
H were no longer applicable. To give values of H of approximately 1.8 


ora eRe ED wanda a0 Tawar Pe = 5 x 100. 


required 8 = 9.2 x 10° 

This latter value allows a comparison to be made between 
optimum velocity distribution obtained using Wortmann's distribution and 
the results of Smith [51] using the Stratford distribution. The 
comparison, assuming a completely laminar rooftop, is shown in Figure 32. 
The results are almost identical and this explains the conservative 
results obtained from Stratfords method. The shape factor H of 


approximately 1.8 will not yield zero skin friction and hence is not 


the optimum. The results of Sandborn and Liu [44], and those from the 
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FIGURE 32 - COMPARISON OF THEORETICAL UPPER SURFACE 
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boundary layer tests carried out in Chapter IV suggest that values of H 
up to 2.4 may be tolerable. 

Because of the freedom of choice of H which Wortmann's method 
allows this method is to be preferred to Stratford's. This allows one 
to design pressure recovery regions with any desired factor of safety. 

A design value of 1.8 was chosen here as it provides a fairly large 
factor of safety. 

Liebeck and Ormsbee [1], Chen [3] and Smith [51] all make the 
assumption that the rooftop is either completely turbulent or completely 
laminar with transition at the start of the pressure recovery region. 
The choice of fully turbulent flow leads to short rooftops due to the 
rapid growth of the boundary layer. The choice of the laminar flow 
rooftop gives longer rootops and higher lift coefficients but does not 
account for the very real possibility of transition prior to the pressure 
recovery region. This would lead to failure of the boundary to remain 
attached in the subsequent adverse pressure gradient. It is, however, 
not necessary to make this choice between extreme pessimism and extreme 
optimism if an adequate boundary layer analysis is available. 

In the comparison in Figure 32 a completely laminar rooftop 
was assumed as in Smith's case. However this flow cannot be realised, 
according to the boundary layer calculations, as transition takes place 
at 35% of chord. The ensuing turbulent boundary layer results in 
rapidly increasing values of 6 from this point downstream. The result 
of this is to increase the length required to make any specific pressure 
recovery. The allowable velocity distribution for this rooftop velocity 
is also plotted in Figure 32.. By comparison with the fully laminar 


rooftop case the possible case yields a lower lift coeficient. 
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The procedure adopted here in determining possible velocity 
distributions is to calculate the yalues of 6 at locations along the 
chord assuming a 100% of chord rooftop distribution. This is done by 
the boundary layer calculation method of Chapter IV and includes the 
effects of transition. Using equation (40) the location of the 
Wortmann distribution which provides the specified pressure recovery, 
from rooftop to trailing edge, is easily determined. A design Reynolds 
number of 10° was taken and a value of 8 of 9.2 x 107°. 

As Wortmann points out [50] the abrupt pressure rise at the 
start of the adverse pressure gradient could, if the boundary layer was 
ene there, cause a long laminar separation bubble. Chen's airfoil 
section [49] shows this sharp discontinuity. Analysis of Chen's airfoil 
using the method of Chapter IV showed that at large angles of attack the 
turbulent boundary layer which began there immediately separated. This 
is thought to be the main reason for the failure of Chen's airfoil to 
produce its designed lift coefficient. 

In the design of a practical airfoil section it is therefore 
necessary to introduce, as Wortmann did, an instability gradient between 
the rooftop and the turbulent pressure recovery region. The purpose of 
this gradient is to locate the transition point on the upper surface of 
the section. Transition could be made to occur due to the natural 
growth of instabilities or by the formation of short laminar separation 
bubbles. The latter was chosen here as test results show that the 
point of laminar separation can be predicted accurately by the boundary 
layer analysis. 

From experience with short laminar separation bubbles at 


Reynolds numbers of approximately 10° it is clear that rarely are they 
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longer than 5% of chord. The instability region therefore was made to 
be 7% of chord long to provide some factor of safety. The velocity in 
this region decreased linearly from the rooftop value. The velocity 
gradient being that which produced laminar separation at about 2% of chord 
from the end of the rooftop. The gradient for this can be calculated 
approximately by using the laminar separation criterion of Curle and 
Skan [36]. The velocity distribution which results is not the optimum 
from the point of view of maximum lift coefficient but it does represent 
a more practical distribution. 

From the designed velocity distribution the maximum possible 
lift coefficient can be calculated by integration assuming stagnation 
conditions on the lower surface. The minimum possible drag coefficient 
can be found by performing a boundary layer analysis on the upper surface 
velocity distribution. From these the maximum possible glide ratio and 
endurance ratio can be determined. 

For each trailing edge velocity chosen there is a family of 
possible velocity distributions depending on the rooftop velocity chosen. 
Only one of these distributions is the optimum. For the case of a 
trailing edge velocity Ure = 0.9 U. a family of possible distribution is 
given in Figure 33. As the rooftop velocity is increased the length of 
laminar flow decreases. The thinner boundary layers which then develop 
require steeper instability gradients to cause laminar separation. 

Tne lift coefficients which were obtained from this family of 
distribution are plotted in Figure 34. The distribution which produces 
the maximum lift coefficient is obtained when the rooftop velocity is 
1.866 U.. There is however a fairly broad peak to the curve and increas- 


ing or decreasing the rooftop velocity by 0.1 U. causes less than a 1% 
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decrease in lift coefficient. The curve is typical of results obtained 
from analyzing cases with yarious trailing edge velocities. 

The surface velocity distributions producing the maximum lift 
coefficients for various trailing edge velocities are plotted in Figure 
Ghote In each case the optimum rooftop is approximately the same length 
and thus the distributions are approximately the same when plotted in the 
Canonical form used by Smith [51]. The higher trailing edge velocities 
allow for higher rooftop velocities and consequently higher lift coeffic- 
jients. The rooftop velocities and lift coefficients which are obtained 
from this analysis are presented in Figure 36. The rooftop velocity 
varies linearly with the trailing edge velocity while the lift coefficient 
curve rises even faster. This shows clearly that the effect of increas- 
ing the trailing edge velocity is to permit greatly increased lift 
coefficients. However these same higher trailing edge velocities do 


cause nonlinear increases in the drag coefficient. 


Dror Design of a High Lift Airfoil Section 

The above calculated velocity distributions provide high lift 
coefficients jn theory. However it is not known whether an airfoil 
section exists which can produce such velocity distributions. The high 
trailing edge velocities can be generated on an airfoil component by 
adding another properly designed component downstream of it. This has 
been demonstrated both theoretically and experimentally by Smith [51] 
who terms this the "dumping velocity" effect. 

It is of interest to see if these high trailing edge velocities 
can also be achieyed on a single component section. The design method 


of Chapter III was therefore applied with the requirements of the 
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FIGURE 35 - SOME OPTIMUM VELOCITY DISTRIBUTIONS 
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FIGURE 36 - EFFECTS OF VARYING TRAILING EDGE VELOCITY 
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12 
optimum velocity distributions on the upper surface and no requirements 
on the lower surface. The basic section used was the Wortmann airfoil, 
FX-61-163, as this showed some rear loading in potential flow. It was 
also hoped that the favourable characteristics of the lower surface of 
_ this section would be transferred to the designed section. 

The design process proved to be no easy thing and to accomplish 
it took more than one step. The freedom of the undersurface to alter 
its velocity distribution at each iteration results in a profile whose 
lower surface depends to a large extent on the design angle of attack. 
The only practical geometry of section was achieved when designed at a 
low angle of attack. This had the result that the designed section 
chord was inclined to the horizontal axis. This was overcome by rotat- 
ing the designed section until] its chord line was approximately hori- 
zontal. The design process was then completed using this as the basic 
section. 

In designing the sections it was found that, for a trailing 
edge velocity of 1.2, the velocities near the trailing edge were sensi- 
tive to the number of surface elements used. There was however little 
difference between results using 80 and 100 surface elements. These 
results suggest that the potential flow method is approaching the limits 
of accuracy on such a section. This section was therefore considered 
in detail. 

The designed section and its potential flow velocity distri- 
bution are shown in Figure 3/7 at an angle of attack of 15°)’ The tco= 
ordinates of the section are given in Table 2. The upper surface 
velocity distribution is almost indistinquishable from the design require- 


ments except near the leading edge and instability gradient. There the 
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FIGURE 37. - DESIGNED SECTION AND POTENTIAL FLOW VELOCITY 
DISTRIBUTION 
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TABLE 2 


COORDINATES OF DESIGNED SECTION 
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0 09922 
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Ue zo t2s 
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QO. 86448 
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0.90451 
0.92216 
Qo 930 VO 
0.95241 
0.96489 
Ono 3 
0.98429 
0.99114 
0.99606 
0.99901 
1.00000 
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0.25439 
0.24346 
0.23263 
0.22194 
0.21144 
0.20116 
0.19111 
0.18131 
0.17178 
0.16251 
0.15351 
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0.12043 
0.11291 
0.10571 
0.09884 
0.09232 
0.08618 
0.08045 
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0.06254 
0.05992 
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Y 
LOWER 


0.02949 
0.03352 
0.03825 
0.04367 
0.04970 
0.05608 
0.06249 
0.06856 
0.07400 
0.07862 
0.08232 
0.08508 
0.08691 
0.08785 
0.08793 
O02 05721 
0.08580 
0.08380 
0.08125 
6.07324 
0.07491 
0.07145 
0.06807 
0.06477 
0.06211 
0505992 
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discontinuities in slope are smoothed out. There is also a sharp drop 
in velocity in the viscinity of the trailing edge which will cause 
Separation of the boundary layer there. Such velocity drops occur on 
most sections when examined in this detail and it is not thought to be a 
practical problem in the real flow. The high velocities on the upper 
surface force the lower surface edie ties to unusually low values thus 
giving the large rear loading that was desired. Stagnation pressure 
cannot be obtained over the length of the lower surface as the optimum 
condition required. The general form of the lower surface velocity 
distribution owes much to the FX-61-163 basic section used in the design 
process. Other basic sections would have produced different distri- 
butions. Although there is the possibility that these could give greater 
lift coefficients, the possible gains are small. 

The designed section was fully tested with the viscous flow 
analysis method of Chapter IV to determine how it would perform in a 
real flow. At the design condition of 15° angle of attack and a 
Reynolds number of 10° the lift coefficient was 3.72 and the drag coef- 
ficient was 0.028. The upper surface velocity distribution showed a 
Short laminar separation bubble at 35% of chord. The subsequent 
turbulent boundary layer had a value of H of 1.84 over most of its 
length. However in the last 10% of chord H rose rapidly and the 
turbulent boundary layer was predicted to separate at 99.5% of chord. 
On the lower surface the boundary layer experienced laminar separation 
at 63.5% of chord and turbulent separation at 98% of chord. 

As the angle of attack was lowered from the design value the 
point of laminar separation remained fairly constant and the turbulent 


boundary layer shape factor, H, gradually decreased. Little change was 
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observed on the lower surface down to 3°. 

Tests were carried out at various Reynolds numbers at the 
design angle of attack. Results showed that while the point of laminar 
Separation remained fairly constant the shape factor in the turbulent 
layer decreased rapidly with Reynolds number. At Reynolds numbers 
greater than 10° the section appeared to be even farther from the stall. 
At lower Reynolds numbers the point of turbulent separation moved up- 


6 the 


. stream from the trailing edge. At a Reynolds number of 0.5 x 10 
calculations predicted turbulent separation at 98.5% of chord. 

The present viscous flow analysis therefore suggests that the 
designed section will perform adequately at the design condition. There 
also appear to be no formidable barriers to overcome to reach this 


condition either in increasing the angle of attack or in increasing the 


Reynolds number. 
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CHAPTER VI 
EXPERIMENTAL TESTS 


O01 The Airfoil Section 

A model of the section designed in Chapter V was built for 
testing in the University of Alberta low turbulence wind tunnel. The 
model chord was chosen as 1 metre as this allows for a Reynolds number 
Ofb 2ex 10° in the tunnel. Also such a large model makes accurate 
construction of the section possible. 

The model was constructed from a series of sheets of 
"Styrofoam S.M." insulating material bonded together. The section 
profile was cut out using a heated wire. Grooves were cut in the surface 
of the section for the plastic tubing used to connect the pressure taps 
to the pressure transducer. The skin of the section, 0.020 inch thick 
Aluminium sheet, was wrapped around the foam section and bonded to it. 
The skin was kept in place and under uniform pressure by enclosing the 
wing in a plastic bag which was evacuated using an industrial vacuum 
cleaner. This process resulted in some crushing of the foam giving a 
non uniform profile across the span of the model. 

Hollows in the section were filled with a body filler until 
the profile at the centre span conformed closely to accurate templates. 
The final wing model had a constant section over the centre 50% of span, 
the outer areas of non-uniformity being faired in as best as possible. 
The non-uniformity amounted to less than 3 mm at any chordal position. 
This was thought to be aceptable to produce two dimensional flow in the 
central section. 


The static pressure taps were located on the mid-span line. 
Tl. 
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They were manufactured by drilling through the skin and pulling the 
1/16 inch diameter plastic tubing through the skin. These tubes were 
cemented in place and sheared off flush with the airfoil surface. 

After construction the co-ordinates of the section at the 
mid-span location were measured. This was accomplished using vernier 
height gauges and a surface table. It is estimated that the measure- 
ments were accurate to 0.1 mm. The measured co-ordinates are given in 
Table 3. The measurements show that the upper surface of the model 
was never more than 0.5 mm from the desired section. The lower surface 
Showed deviations of up to 3 mm near the leading edge and up to 2 mm near 
the trailing edge. 

The actual profile was then analyzed in both potential and 
viscous flow. The pressure distribution at the design angle of attack 
of 15° in potential flow is given in Figure 38. Also given there is 
the desired pressure distribution from the optimisation in Chapter V. 
The upper surface pressure distribution is very close to that desired 
with the rooftop pressure coefficient exhibiting some fluctuations. 
Considering the accuracy to which the model was manufactured this 
demonstrates how sensitive this area is to geometric variations. In 
the adverse pressure gradient region there is good agreement and no 
fluctuations in the pressures except aft of 98% of chord where there is 
a drop in pressure coefficient followed by a rise towards the trailing 
edge. 

Employing the viscous flow technique of Chapter IV gave little 
alteration to the potential flow pressure distribution shown in Figure 
38. The boundary layers on both surfaces were calculated to be thick 
near the section trailing edge. On the upper surface the displacement 


thickness is approximately 15 mm and on the lower surface it is 8 mm at 
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0.0010 
0.0039 
0.0089 
0.0157 
0.0245 
0.0351 
0.0476 
0.0619 
020778 
0.0955 
0.1147 
Os 355 
0.1577 
0.13813 
0.2061 
0.2321 
022594 
0.2871 
023459 
0.3455 
O23) 15 5 
0.4063 
0.4373 
0.4686 
0.5000 


MEASURED COORDINATES OF MODEL 


n 
UPPER 


0.0873 
0.0977 
0.1107 
OSizZo0 
0.1379 
0.1519 
0.1654 
Oe 33 
0.1924 
0.2060 
0.2188 
Oe 23A2 
0.2427 
Grzoog 
0.2638 
Om2 7.33 
0.2807 
0.2867 
Urs) 
0.2943 
0.2945 
Os 2919 
Gar23 09 
0.2764 
0.2560 
0.2549 


TABLE 3 


r¢ 
LOWER 


0.0873 
0.0731 
0.0596 
0.0470 
0.0375 
0.0293 
0.0238 
0.0200 
6.0173 
0.0155 
0.017143 
0.0732 
0.0123 
0.0119 
0.0119 
0.0122 
0.0129 
0.0137 
0.0146 
0.0158 
0.0173 
0.0191 
0.0210 
0.0234 
0.0263 
020297 


0.5000 
0.5314 
OS5627 
0.5937 
0.6243 
0.6545 
0.6841 
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0. 7409 
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SAS keys) 
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OES. S Ail 
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UPPER 
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Or 2439 
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0.0985 
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0.0861 
0.0802 
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0.0703 
0.0654 
0.0615 
0.0594 
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LOWER 


0.0297 
0.0338 
0.0388 
0.0440 
0.0497 
0.0556 
0.0621 
0.0682 
0.0738 
0.0780 
0.0816 
0.0845 
0.0864 
0.0871 
0.0871 
0. 0865 
0.0850 
0.0826 
0.0800 
0.0774 
0.0741 
0.0762 
0.0669 
0.0634 
0.0603 
0.0594 
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FIGURE 38 - POTENTIAL FLOW PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION ON 
MODEL SECTION 
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98% of chord. After this point the upper surface experiences a favour- 
able pressure gradient and then separates in the subsequent adverse 
gradient. The viscous analysis converged on a solution with a lift 
coefficient of 3.71, a drag coefficient of 0.0284 and a pitching moment 
coefficient of 0.411. The prediction of turbulent separation near the 
trailing edge of the section was not thought to be a problem. The 
Separated area is very small and the pressure fluctuations which cause 


it may be smoothed out by the thick boundary layer there. 


6e2ae The Wind Tunnel and Instrumentation 

The University of Alberta low turbulence wind tunnel test 
section is 2.44 m broad and 1.18 m high. The model was mounted verti- 
cally on the tunnel centreline as shown in Figure 39. The model was 
held between circular end plates which permit it to be rotated to any 
desired angle of attack. The end plates have boundary layer control 
Suction holes in them. These are a series of 1/8 inch diameter holes 
drilled through the end plates at 1/4 inch intervals at the junction of 
the model and the end plates. This is only necessary in areas where 
adverse pressure gradients will be encountered on the model. The purpose 
of the holes is to remove parts of the boundary layer which builds up on 
the floor and ceiling of the tunnel. If this was not done these thick 
boundary layers may separate under the influence of the large adverse 
pressure gradients generated by the wing sections. This would result 
in large disturbances to the flow field which would interfere with the 
two-dimensional nature of the flow. The other side of the suction holes 
are connected via plenum chambers to a large air suction pump. The 


pressure in the chambers was approximately 0.6 p.s.i. below atmospheric. 
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The tunnel airspeed was measured by a pressure transducer 
connected to a total pressure tap and a test section static pressure tap. 
The static pressure tap is located 1.5m upstream of the model where it 
will not be affected by the presence of the model. The lift coefficient 
and pitching moment coefficient can be calculated from the static 
pressures on the airfoil section. The static pressures at every tap on 
the section were measured sequentially around the airfoil. Each tap 
was connected in turn, via a "Scanivalve" switching unit, to a pressure 
transducer. The drag coefficient of the section can be calculated from 
the ae of total pressure in the wake. A pitot tube on a traversing 
mechanism was therefore used in the model wake. The difference between 
total pressure inside and outside the wake was measured on a pressure 
transducer. The distance travelled being measured on a potentiometer 
connected to the traversing mechanism. 

All readings from the pressure transducers were fed to a data 
acquisition system which was able to process the results to some extent. 
Using this system the Reynolds number could be monitored and the sensi- 
tivity of the wind tunnel controls permitted the Reynolds numbers to be 
held constant to within 2%. The measured section static pressures were 
converted to pressure coefficient form and integrated by the trapezoidal 
rule over the length and thickness of the section. This provided both 
the lift and pitching moment coefficients. The results from the wake 
survey were also integrated by the trapezoidal rule to provide the drag 
coefficient. When taking the wake traverse the transducer output was 
plotted continuously. This allowed the experimenter to adjust the 


traverse speed to suit the wake being measured. 
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The pressure transducers were calibrated to determine their 
Sensitivity before and after the tests. An accurate inclined tube 
manometer was used for this purpose. The maximum change in sensitivity 
was less than 0.7%. As part of each experimental run the zeros of the 
pressure transducers were determined. This minimised the possibility 


of the results being affected by drift in the transducers. 


6.3 Wind Tunnel Corrections 

Because the tunnel walls affect the flow over the section all 
data must be corrected to give the results which would be expected had 
the tests been performed in free air. The wind tunnel wall corrections 
are a function of both the geometry of the test set up and of the un- 
corrected coefficients. The standard corrections have been developed 
over the years on a semi-empirical basis, and are well documented in 
Garner [53] and Pope and Harper [54]. 

The first correction applied is that for blockage. The model 
and its wake occupy a certain volume in the wind tunnel and the air must 
flow around this while being constrained by the tunnel walls. The 
resulting distortion in the streamline pattern from the free air pattern 
causes an increase in the local fluid velocities. This is accounted for 
by assuming that the effective airspeed at the model is faster than the 
measured velocity, U_; by an amount Ue: As the dynamic head, q, is 
correspondingly increased, all pressure coefficients are reduced from 
their uncorrected values. 

The blockage correction has two components, that due to the 
solid wing and that due to the wake. For a 27.7% thick section, which 
is the model thickness, Pope and Harper [54] give a body shape factor of 


OF 50 Using the formula of Garner [53] this gives a solid blocking 
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factor of 0.016. The wake blockage depends on the drag coefficient and 
was calculated from Garner's formula to be 0.102 Ch. The total blockage 


is the sum of these two components, 


ae = 0-016 54705102 Cy. (42) 


No adjustment was made to these yalues to account for the amount of air 
removed from the tunnel by the end plate boundary layer suction. Such 
an adjustment would reduce the corrections. 

The second correction applied is for streamline curvature. 

A model which produces lift causes curvature in the streamlines of the 

flow about it. The presence of the tunnel walls interferes with the 
natural curvature expected in free air. The nature of these corrections 
is examined by comparing the theoretical solutions for the free air and 
tunnel wall boundary conditions. The potential flow analysis technique 

of Chapter II could be extended to handle this case. However consider- 
able work would have to be done to accomplish these changes. The general- 
jzed corrections given by Garner [53] were therefore used. 

The corrections depend on the ratio of airfoil chord to the 
tunnel width, as the model is mounted vertically, and the uncorrected 
coefficients. The presence of the walls induces an upwash at the mid- 
chord point. This gives an effective angle of attack increase, Aa, 
at that point. The natural curvature of the free stream is straightened 
by the tunnel walls which maxes the model appear more highly cambered 
relative to the straightened flow. This results in a distortion of the 
pressure distribution and consequently corrections must be applied to 
the lift and pitching moment coefficients. The corrections which must 


be added to the uncorrected values are given by Garner [53]. For this 
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model they can be written as: 


DOP OE ee: Cig)» 
AC wethhine & (02026 iia’ (43) 
ACyg = 0.0067 C . 


No such corrections are applied to the drag coefficients as this is 
essentially an inviscid correction. 

The streamline curvature corrections are necessary because 
the measured pressure distribution would not be observed in a free air 
test. At the corrected angle of attack in free air the pressure dis- 
tribution would be such as to produce a reduced lift coefficient. This 
calls into question the assumption that the corrected maximum lift 
coefficient is the maximum lift coefficient obtainable from the section 
in free air. It is the characteristics of the pressure distribution 
which determine the point of maximum lift. The effectively higher 
camber of the wind tunnel test will introduce lower peak pressures and 
higher adverse pressure gradients than the free air condition. A free 
air test model would presumably not stall until approximately the same 
peak pressures and pressure gradients occurred on its surface. At such 
a point the two maximum lift coefficients would be approximately the 
same. The only way to check this theory is to carry out free air tests 
on the section. Until that time the conservative approach of assuming 


that the corrections apply to the maximum lift coefficient is used. 
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6.4 Experimental Results 


Tests were carried out on the model at Reynolds numbers, based 
on the model chord, of 10° ibe 10° and 2 x 10%. These Reynolds numbers 
were maintained to within + 2% by monitoring the tunnel temperature and 
freestream velocity. Measurements of lift and pitching moment coeffi- 
cients were taken at every 4° interval of angle of attack. Wake 
traverses for the drag coefficient measurements were taken at each 
degree interval of angle of attack. Except for a few readings 
at x10° Reynolds number at least two sets of readings were taken at 
each condition to test the repeatability of the results. This is 
particularly necessary at low Reynolds numbers where the pressure 
differences across the pressure transducers are small. 

Drag traverses at all Reynolds numbers were taken at a location 
0.5 m downstream of the trailing edge. As the stalling angle was 
approached the wakes became unsteady and grew wider than the 0.17 m 
that the traverse mechanism could span. For this reason drag values 
are not available up to the stalling angle. In order to estimate the 
effect of possible static pressure variations in the wake the apparatus 
was moved to 1.3 m downstream of the trailing edge. At this distance 
downstream the wake required two separate traverses to cover its width. 
Results at this station differed by less than 5% from those at the 
original station. 

Downstream static pressure variations and those across the 
wake can cause errors in the measured drag coefficients depending on the 
calculation method used. In evaluating the drag the accurate formula 


of Jones [55] accounts for any static pressure variations which may occur. 
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The drag coefficient is calculated from the formula: 


Ly 1. 1, 
Cy = : f (Que be) [(P, See ae (Pater 25 dy (44) 
Qe 
00 W 


This equation was used in this case with the modification that ae S ie. 
i.e. the static pressure in the wake is the freestream static pressure. 
The error in this assumption will arise from both downstream and cross- 
stream pressure gradients. These will depend on the model test config- 
uration and no uniform correction can be applied to the data. 

The corrections will be largest at the maximum drag conditions 
and at these conditions static pressure measurements were made across 
the wake at the traverse section. The maximum value of Ba rege AM Ante 
wake was 0.08q. The minimum value of er - P_ was approximately 0./75q. 


The maximum possible error due to static pressure variations will be: 


Mae ae 
fe SE fi 
tw oo 


or approximately 5%. This is a tolerable error considering the errors 
due to the unsteady nature of the flow and the numerical integration 
technique. 

Measured pressure distributions around the model are presented 
in Figure 40 for angles of attack of AnD OME BE SON 12.4° and 16.0° at a 
Reynolds number of 10°. Two sets of data are presented for each data 


point showing that the repeatability is better than 0.1 for C_ except 


p 
in regions of very high pressure gradient. As the angle of attack is 
increased the largest changes in pressure coefficient occur near the 


leading edge. The lower surface pressures gradually increase while the 
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upper surface pressures rapidly decrease. At 16°, the angle of attack 
for maximum lift, the distribution approaches a rooftop distribution over 
the first 30% of chord. Downstream of mid-chord there is little variation 
in pressure distribution with angle of attack. However, at 16° the 
pressure coefficients over the last 10% of chord are, to within experi- 
mental accuracy, constant. This is generally taken as an indication of 
a region of separated flow and any further increase in angle of attack led 
to complete breakdown of the flow. 

| The variations on the lower surface are characterised by a 
rearward movement of the stagnation point and a general increase in 
pressure coefficient as the angle of attack is increased. Over the 
rear 20% of the section the pressure coefficients change by less than 
Oak There is therefore almost constant loading near the trailing edge 
at these angles of attack. The loading at 99.6% of chord is, for each 
case, greater than 0.5q. On the upper surface the trailing edge velocity, 


U lies between 1.02 U. and 1.08 U. whereas the design requirement was 


te’ 
1.2 U.. Although considerable rear loading was achieved the designed 
amount was not reached. 

The angle of attack of 16° gave the maximum lift coefficient 
at this Reynolds number. A comparison between the pressure distribution 
in this case and the calculated potential flow results of Figure 38 show 
that the design lift coefficient was not achieved. The largest discrep- 
ancy between theory and experiment is in the rooftop region where the 
measured pressure coefficients are approximately -4.25 compared to the 
theoretical value of approximately -5.5. The agreement improves towards 
the trailing edge where the error in pressure coefficient prediction is 


approximately 0.3. This applies to both upper and lower surfaces in this 
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location. The stagnation point in the experiment was located at 5% of 
chord at this angle while the theoretical location is at 8.5% of chord. 

These differences between theory and experiment are consistent 
with a decrease in circulation about the section relative to the theor- 
etical value. This is due to viscous effects and should have been 
predicted by the viscous flow analysis. 

A series of flow visualisation experiments were therefore 
conducted on the model to determine the cause of this strong viscous 
interaction. By painting the airfoil surface with a mixture of solvent 
and Kaolin and running the wind tunnel at the desired condition several 
inferences can be made about the boundary layer flow. A photograph of 
the flow visualisation on the upper surface at the maximum lift condition 
is shown in Figure 41. The dark area in the first 30% of chord is a 
region of laminar flow where the surface coating remains fairly wet. 
Between 30% and 32% of chord the boundary layer undergoes transition to 
turbulent flow. With the greater skin friction and mixing in this fresh 
turbulent region the solvent evaporates quickly leaving the white deposit 
of Kaolin on the surface. The turbulent boundary layer quickly assumes 
a low skin friction, almost separating, velocity profile as was designed. 
The evaporation process then slows down leaving a wet patch. A fringe 
of liquid dribbles can be seen on the lower edge of the painted strip. 
These dribbles drop down vertically wherever they occur from the mid - 
chord point to the trailing edge. This indicates that the skin friction 
in this region is approximately zero. The fact that-the dribbles do not 
progress upstream is an indication that no reverse flow exists. 

To further examine the flow in the turbulent region a tuft, 


approximately 1% of chord long, was held next to the surface. The tuft 
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FIGURE 41 - UPPER SURFACE FLOW VISUALISATION, Re = 10°, a = 16° 


FIGURE 42 - UPPER SURFACE FLOW VISUALISATION, Re = 10°, e* 12.5 
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always pointed downstream. It did not however adhere firmly to the 
surface at the trailing edge which indicates that the boundary layer is 
certainly very close to separating. Sandborn and Liu [44] show that 
evaporation techniques of flow visualisation indicate the start of 
intermittent separation and not full flow separation as was previously 
believed. Some drying can be observed in Figure 41 over approximately 
the last 7% of chord. These experimental results therefore indicate 
that intermittent turbulent separation is occurring in this region. 

At angles of attack greater than 16° at this Reynolds number 
the flow broke down completely, stalling the section. At lower angles 
of attack the flow pattern was quite different from that at loge CA 
typical example is shown in Figure 42. This is the flow pattern at 
12.5° whose pressure distribution is given in Figure 40. A laminar 
separation bubble can be clearly seen separating from the surface at 
35% of chord and reattaching at 40.5%. This is the region of the 
instability gradient and the airfoil section was designed to produce a 
laminar separation bubble in this region. The first long vertical 
dribble in Figure 42 shows the separation line and the last is the 
reattachment line where the local skin frictions are approximately zero. 
Inside the bubble dribbles of liquid can be seen clearly travelling up- 
stream in the reverse flow of the bubble. The transition to turbulent 
flow occurs somewhere in the bubble and the reattaching boundary layer 
is turbulent. Immediately after the reattachment there is fast 
evaporation of the solvent indicating this. The wet region of almost 
zero skin friction turbulent flow continues to the trailing edge indi- 


cating completely attached flow to this point. 
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On the lower surface of the model the boundary layer remained 
attached for all angles shown jn Figure 40. The transition point moved 
upstream from 75% to 62% of chord as the angle of attack was reduced 
from 16° to 2.2°. At angles below 2° the transition point moved rapidly 
forward until at 0.1° a laminar separation bubble was formed at about 
20% of chord. 


The model was tested at Reynolds numbers of 10°, ier 10° and 


2x 10° to determine the effects this had on the pressure distributions. 
Up to the stalling angles the resulting pressure distributions were not 
greatly different from those shown in Figure 40. The upper surface 
pressure coefficients were, to within experimental accuracy, the same. 
On the lower surface the pressure coefficients were, on average slightly 
larger at larger Reynolds numbers. Comparing results at 10° and 2 x 10° 
Reynolds numbers at high angles of attack showed that there was an 


increase in loading at the trailing edge of approximately 0.1q. 


65 Airfoil Characteristics 

The lift and quarter chord pitching moment characteristics of 
the section at the three test Reynolds numbers are given in Figure 43 
over the tested range of angles of attack. The scatter in the data at 
the lowest Reynolds number is due to errors in measuring the pressures 
around the section. The pressures in this case were approximately %& 
of those measured at 2 x 10° Reynolds number and the pressure transducers 
gave correspondingly larger errors. The lift curve slopes are constant 
from angles of attack from 4° to within 1° of the stall. Below 4° the 
lower surface boundary layer transition point moved forward quickly. 
The thicker boundary layer eventually separated near the trailing edge 


and the resulting disturbance to the smooth flow over the trailing edge 
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reduced the lift coefficient. 

The lift curve slopes are 0.084, 0.093 and 0.101 per degree 
respectively for the three Reynolds numbers. This increase with 
Reynolds number is slightly larger than is usually observed on conven- 
tional airfoil sections. The boundary layers which develop on the upper 
surface are particularly thick due to the use of an almost separating 
pressure distribution, and the stronger than usual Reynolds number effect 
is attributed to these thicker than usual boundary layers. 

The maximum lift coefficients were 2.64, 2.50 and 2.25 at 
Reynolds numbers of 10% sr 5 10° dndecsx 10° respectively. The stall 
in each case was caused by the upstream movement of the transition point 
on the upper surface. Flow visualisation studies taken at close to the 
stall showed that transition occurred ahead of 32% of chord for all 
Reynolds numbers. This earlier transition results in thicker downstream 
boundary layers which separate under the high adverse pressure gradients 
generated by the section. The stall was therefore a rapid form of 
trailing edge stall rather than due to the bursting of the laminar 
separation bubble. 

High Reynolds numbers promoted earlier transition leading to 
earlier stalling of the section. This accounts for the observed decline 
in maximum lift coefficient with Reynolds number. A similar decline 
has been observed by Wortmann [50] on his high lift sections and the same 
phenomenon resulted in the failure of Liebeck's "laminar rooftop" section 
[48] to operate successfully at Reynolds numbers in excess of hoe 

The quarter chord pitching moment coefficients are also plotted 
in Figure 43. These are large and negative due mainly to the large 


amounts of rear loading on the section. The moment coefficients are 
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fairly constant over the linear range of the lift curve indicating that 
the quarter chord is approximately the aerodynamic centre of the section. 

The measured drag coefficients are given in Figure 44 for all 
three Reynolds numbers. These drag coefficients are higher than those 
found on the high lift sections of Wortmann [50] or Liebeck [48]. The 
reason for this lies primarily in the high velocity at the trailing edge 
of the section. The Squire and Young drag formula (38) shows clearly 
the great dependancy of drag on this velocity. As the Reynolds number 
is increased the viscous effects are reduced and the thinner boundary 
layers BAR less drag. Because the experimental and theoretical 
pressure distributions are quite different no meaningful comparison can 
be made between actual and predicted drag coefficients. 

The lift to drag ratio is an important parameter in estimating 
the performance of an airfoil section. The measured values for this 
section are given in Figure 45 for tne three Reynolds numbers tested. 

As there is little difference between the lift curves at these Reynolds 
~“numbers the differences in glide ratio reflect mainly the improvements 
in drag as the Reynolds number increases. These results apply to wings 
of infinite aspect ratio. For a wing of reasonable aspect ratio the 
induced drag will be larger than the boundary layer drag at the angles 


tested. 


6.6 Discussion 

The experiments haye shown that considerable rear loading can 
be developed on a single component airfoil section and this does lead to 
large lift coefficients. The section develops a lift coefficient of 
2.64 at a Reynolds number of 10°. By comparison Liebeck's section [48] 


gave a maximum lift coefficient of 2.2 and had no rear loading. 
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FIGURE 44 - EXPERIMENTAL DRAG COEFFICIENTS OF MODEL 
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Wortmann's high lift section [50] achieved a lift coefficient of almost 
2.4 and showed some rear loading in potential flow although the amount 
achieved in practice is not known. 

It is a source of some disapointment that the viscous flow 
analysis was unable to correctly predict the pressure distribution about 
the section, and hence the lift coefficient. As the potential flow 
method and the boundary layer calculations have proven themselves to be 
correct in independent tests the errors lie in the matching of the two 
in the viscous Flow model. 

The large differences between theory and experiment could be 
attributed to the calculation of an incorrect camber line adjustment 
in the visous flow analysis. Various camber line modifications were 
therefore tried to attempt to find a theoretical solution which modelled 
the experiments. The most severe modification applied was to match the 
upper surface of the equivalent airfoil section to the calculated upper 
Side displacement surface.  Tnis reduced the calculated lift coefficient 
from 3.71 to 3.28 at the design conditions. Employing the displacement 
thicknesses calculated from the experimental pressure coefficients 
gave little better results. 

It is therefore interesting to speculate as to whether any 
equivalent airfoil of the type used in the viscous flow analysis can 
provide the experimental pressure distributions shown in Figure 40. 

The design technique provides a tool that can shed light on this issue. 
The design requirements were specified to be the pressure coefficients 
obtained experimentally at 16° angle of attack at a Reynolds number of 


6 


Te. The basic section used was the model itself and the calculations 


were terminated after 12 iterations. Figure 46 shows a comparison of 
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the model and the designed section. This is the effective section 
which most nearly approaches the experimental results. The agreement 
between the pressure coefficients on the effective section and the 


experiments was excellent up to the last 5% of chord. 


Model Section 


Effective Section 


FIGURE 46 - COMPARISON OF MODEL AND EFFECTIVE SECTION 


The effective section is considerably thicker than the model 
near the trailing edge and the camber of the section has been consider- 
ably reduced. This iS approximately the geometry that the viscous flow 
calculations should have yielded by the displacement thickness changes. 
The trailing edge however has moved up by 5% of chord. This is 


approximately three times the calculated displacement thickness at that 
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point hence camber line adjustments calculated from displacement thickness 
could not yield this effective section. 

In the viscous flow model both thickness effects and the influ- 
ence of the wake were neglected. The increase in thickness of the 
effective section relative to the model suggests that thickness effects 
Should be accounted for. Thickness effects could not however account 
for the large movement of the trailing edge. It is therefore thought 
that the effect of the wake must be considered in the viscous flow analysis 
of sections with very large rear loadings. 

The boundary layer analysis, when applied to the measured 
pressure distributions, failed to indicate the forward movement of 
transition that causes the stall. However it can be used to demonstrate 
the mechanism that leads to the stali. On applying the boundary layer 
analysis to the upper surface pressure distribution at the maximum lift 
condition, laminar separation was predicted at 38% of chord. The values 
of the shape factor H for this analysis are plotted in Figure 47. 
Downstream of transition the minimum skin friction coefficient was 
calculated to be 7.26 x jor at ooe701 Chord: By forcing transition to 
occur, as was observed, at approximately 32% of chord then the turbulent 
flow came much closer to separation. The shape factors H for this flow 
are also plotted in Figure 47 and in this case the minimum skin friction 

4 


coefficient dropped to 3.44 x 10 °. Any farther forward movement of 


transition caused the analysis to predict turbulent separation. 
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FIGURE 47 - THEORETICAL BOUNDARY LAYER ANALYSES OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION 


The analysis method could not predict the early transition at 
high Reynolds numbers. This was true for all of the transition criteria 
(32) to (34) and for the Schlichting, Ulrich, Granville [35] method. 

This last method indicates that the surface waviness on the section, 
which shows up as irregularities in the theoretical and actual pressure 
distributions, can cause the laminar boundary layer to enter the unstable 
region ahead of the measured transition point. The growth of instabil- 
ities due to surface waviness is thought to be the most probable cause 

of early transition as both surface roughness and freestream turbulence 


levels were low. 
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The failure of the transition criteria on this airfoil section 
Suggests that they must be re-examined. The present prediction methods 
are based mainly on data from previous airfoil sections. This section 
and Liebeck's are of a new type with long laminar rooftop velocity 
distributions and both exhibit the same unexpectedly early transition. 
They may therefore be experiencing a particular condition which was not 
present in previous airfoil sections. Hopefully this section could 
provide some information on this aspect of boundary layer theory. 

. When laminar separation bubbles were observed their location 
was predicted well by the boundary layer analysis. The turbulent 
Separation criterion (37) appears from this exercise to be consistent 
with the onset of intermittent separation. From the results shown in 
Figure 47 it can be seen that the design value of H = 1.8 for the 
turbulent layer was conservative. Values of H of 2.1 are quite safe 
and higher values seem to be quite possible. This will enable 
designers to use larger adverse pressure gradients with consequent 
increases in the length of laminar rooftop flow. This could make 
possible the design of sections with higher lift coefficients than 


measured here. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


The determination of the properties of airfoil sections is 
based on the analysis of the section in potential flow. Such an analysis 
method was developed here and it was shown to be the most accurate to 
date. The principal reason for this accuracy is the correct formulation 
of the Kutta condition which determines the circulation about the section. 
This tratling point Kutta condition predicts correctly the loadings 
which occur near the trailing edge of airfoil sections. This is particu- 
larly important in the development of high lift sections and for multi- 
component sections for which forward components show large amounts of 
rear loading. 

The practical application of a potential flow analysis method 
generally requires its use in an iterative procedure. Efficiency is 
therefore very important. This method is simple, accurate and very 
efficient by comparison with other methods. It is therefore a very 
important practical tool for the aeronautical industry. 

A technique of designing airfoil sections in potential flow 
was developed from this analysis method. By the application of this 
technique to various problems it was shown to be both powerful and 
flexible. The use of the trailing point Kutta condition greatly simpli- 
fies the calculation of the geometry of the designed airfoil section. 

This leads directly to the faster convergence of the iterative design 
procedure. All previous surface singularity techniques of airfoil 

design had used a Kutta condition which specified no loading near the 
trailing edge of the section. As the trailing point Kutta condition 
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does not have this restriction it permits the airfoil section designer 
to investigate the possibilities associated with large loadings near 
the trailing edge. 

The novel use of the design technique to determine, from experi- 
mental pressure distributions, the effective airfoil in potential flow 
Shows a further use of the design method. This application to experi- 
mental measurements may prove useful in the development of future viscous 
flow analyses. 

| eB boundary layer analysis method which had proven accurate in 
the analysis of the boundary layers on airfoil sections was programmed. 
The accurate prediction of laminar separation, transition and turbulent 
separation are of crucial importance in airfoil sections and suitable 
criteria were chosen for each of these effects. 

Combining the boundary layer method with the potential flow 
solutions a viscous flow analysis method was developed. This method 
uses the calculated displacement effects of the boundary layer to modify 
the camber line of the section to produce an equivalent airfoil section. 
This concept was shown to work well, giving accurate predictions of the 
viscous flow over a selection of airfoil sections. 

A practical method for determining airfoil velocity distri- 
butions which yield maximum lift coefficient was developed using the 
boundary layer analysis technique. Employing this method the effects 
of raising the trailing edge velocity on the upper surface were examined. 
This is equivalent to raising the loading at the trailing edge in 
practical airfoil sections. The rooftop velocity for the optimum 
distribution was found to increase linearly with the trailing edge 


velocity. At the same time the optimum lift coefficient which the 
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ection can produce rises nonlinearly. 

An airfoil section with a high velocity on its upper surface 
at the trailing edge was designed to test the practical possibilities of 
achieving high lift coefficients by this technique. When this section 
was analyzed by the viscous flow method it was found to have a large 
amount of rear loading. This produced the desired high lift coefficient 
together with a large nose-down pitching moment coefficient and a large 
drag coefficient. 

A model of the section was constructed and tested in the 

University of Alberta low turbulence wind tunnel at a series of angles 
of attack and at Reynolds numbers between 10° and 2 x 10°. The test 
results show that the theoretically predicted lift coefficients were not 
obtained. The model also failed to develop the amount of rear loading 
which had been predicted. The rear loading which was achieved by this 
section was however much greater than that reported for any Known section. 
This enabled the section to develop higher lift coefficients than had 
ever been reported for such single component sections. 

The large rear loading on this section was found to be largely 
jndependent of Reynolds number and angle of attack, up to the stall. 
The lift curve slopes were, over a large range, linear although they 
were slightly less than those usually observed on modern sections. The 
strong viscous effects which account for this were also indicated by the 
relatively large drag coefficients of the section. The pitching moment 
was large and nose-down and, to within experimental accuracy, the quarter 


chord is the aerodynamic centre. 
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The experiments have shown that large rear loadings can be 
generated on single component sections. However the failure of the 
viscous flow analysis method to predict the experiments exactly implies 
that future sections designed to have large rear loadings cannot be 
analyzed with sufficient accuracy by this method. The design of such 
sections cannot be ignored as the contribution which they can make must 
be examined. However to proceed with experimental tests, on a trial and 
error basis, on sections whose characteristics cannot be accurately 
predicted will be expensive and will not likely lead to optimum airfoil 
designs. It is therefore advisable to extend the capability of the 
analysis method to handle such sections. 

To develop the viscous flow analysis method from its present 
state to its full potential will require the consideration of the thick- 
ness effects of the boundary layer and of the wake. This would involve 
an analysis of the wake and the determination of the effect of the wake 
on the potential flow about the section. The transition criterion 
would also have to be re-examined as this plays a very important role in 
limiting the performance of sections with long laminar roof top flows. 
The solution to this problem may lie in obtaining detailed experimental 
results in the boundary layer. For this and for testing any viscous 
flow methods this section will provide an excellent test case. 

Until such problems are solved it may be more practical to 
investigate other possibilities of more conventional, less highly loaded 
sections. For such sections the techniques which were developed here 
will provide the aerodynamicist with accurate analysis of airfoil sections 
which can be rapidly and efficiently designed. The computer analysis 
will then enable experimental testing of airfoil designs to be more 


productive. 
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APPENDIX 1] 
EVALUATION OF THE INTEGRAL IN EQUATION (7) 


The most straight forward method of evaluating the integral 
in equation (7) is to do so using a numerical integration procedure. 
This replaces the exact integral with the sum of weighted values of the 
integrand calculated at certain points in the range of integration. 
This is, effectively the procedure used by Wilkinson [6] in his method 
of analysis. The better solutions which are obtained by the method of 
Hess and Smith [2] can be partly explained by the use of exact integration 
formula over approximate, straight line, surface elements. Following 
this approach Hess [11] has considered the exact evaluation of the inte- 
gral for the Hess and Smith method using higher order terms including 
surface curvature and variations in the strength of the singularity over 
the element. The improvement which Hess obtained suggests that higher 
order solutions for this analysis method should be examined. 

The surface element is therefore chosen to be curved and the 
velocity distribution, or the vorticity distribution, can vary over the 
element. The influence of this distribution on one element on the 


control point of another element is calculated by the integral 
gaye 


l= ak y(S) en r(C,, S) dS. (45) 
$1 


A coordinate system (&,n) is set up with it origin at the 
control point of the influencing element as shown in Figure 48. The 
influenced control point is located at (b,a) in this co-ordinate 


system. 
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FIGURE 48 - GEOMETRY FOR CALCULATION OF HIGHER ORDER TERMS 


The surface element is defined by n= n (E). In the neighbourhood of 


the origin a power series expansion is used, 
fetes Cowen e hehe co) toler ames (46) 


The integral is taken over the surface distance and it is convenient 


to use: 
99% 
Pe [1 + se | (47) 


On expanding (47) as a series about & = 0, 


artes |44)20c8 sewtbeGace bactid te. oo. (48) 
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The vortex density can also be written as a series defined by, 
GH) Ae ee ea a) ey 


Applying (48) to (49), 


(50) 


The distance r (c, 5S) from the control point to the surface is, 


r (c;S) = [(a-n)? + (b- €)2]?. (51) 


At this point it is necessary to employ the technique used by Hess [11]. 
Instead of expanding this term directly a modification is used which 
permits the basic, flat element, term to appear as the first term of the 


series. By writing, 
Ci eee eee (52) 


the distance to the flat surface n = 0, the remaining terms are expanded 
and, 


r2 = rp* = 2ac 2 - 2ae 3 tae : (53) 


Substituting (53) in the logarithm term and expanding all but the re? 


term about = = 0 yields, 


— 


toh tees alae ee ee RS ro ; (54) 
u f r-2 r 2 
1 fj 
The integral (45) can now be evaluated to as high a degree of 
accuracy as is desired. In this case only the first few terms are 


retained, higher order terms being of diminishing importance. Equation 
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(45) then becomes, 


A 
ii = ithe ies! Qn ree + oe gn ree E = Zac (0) p2 + aH dé 
G 


(55) 
The first term is the flat element, constant velocity case, the second 
term introduces a linear velocity distribution and the third introduces 
the surface curvature. 
Each term in (55) can be integrated separately. 
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For higher order terms involving surface curvature the constant 
C must be determined. In this case this was done by fitting parabolas 
through sets of three adjacent element end points. The curvature thus 


determined was assumed to be the airfoil surface curvature at the centre 


of the three points. The curvature at the control points were then 
found by interpolation. The values at the elements adjacent to the 
trailing edge were found by extrapolation. Having determined the 


curvature of the element the location of the control point can be cal- 
culated as this point is no longer on the straight line joining the 
element end points. 

In employing variations in the singularity strength the term 
via) 7S an unknown and must be related to the bo), Various schemes 
are available to do this and the technique used by Hess [11] is 


th 


followed here. The derivitives of the y distribution on the j~ element 


are determined by assuming a parabolic distribution through the three 
(ne peel eas 0) 


successive values y je] io. 


term, unlike the other two terms, is therefore comprised of terms that 


The linear vortex density 


involve the vortex densities of adjacent elements. 

The application of the higher order methods to the solution 
involves the calculation of the extra terms (57) and (58). The 
curvature terms are simply added to the influence coefficient Kj 
calculated for the basic case. The linear velocity terms must be 


added to the coefficients K. K 


He AON 


Ago ME ait michougn this is not 
difficult to do, the extra calculations involved do take considerable 


amounts of time to perform. 
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